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THE BUGLE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL DEROULEDE, 


THE air is keen, the line is long, 

The quick advance rings clear and strong, 
The Zouave column chaunts the prayer : 

The solemn wood that crowns the hill 

Looks down and listens, silent, still — 
And Prussians wait us there. 


Our bugle is a battle-bird, 
That din of many a flight has heard 
Midst shot, and smoke, and fire, and flame, 
He flits and wheels with cheerful call, 
To rally round when comrades fall — 
Brave bird no foe can tame! 


Another order! hark the tone! 

Oh, never bolder bird was known! 
Tis “death or glory” once again: 

Your breath of passion stirs the soul, 

And courage rises to the goal, 
Where foes too long have lain. 


We charge at double, shout, and climb 

To where the bullets bide their time. 
Ah! now the Prussian sniders speak : 

We close in ranks, and now the cry — 

“ Advance with bayonet, do or die!” 
The wood is gained by Zouave-shriek. 


A rush, a pause — our bugle struck ! 
A moment only — Zouave pluck 

Gives never in to aught but death. 
Then, sounding high ’mid strife and cheer, 
Unconquered notes, and always near, 

The bugle breathes its passion-breath. 


And though with breath the red blood glows, 
Yet blast on blast the bugle blows ; 

His hand clenched round with iron will ; 
He puts off death some paces yet, 
And pressing back each foeman met, 

The brave old bugle leads us still. 


Ah! there upon the turf at last 
He lies, but still the bugle-blast 
Rings shrill from blood-stained lips that 
press 
Disdaining, stretched on gory ground, 
Guarding his bugle —still the sound 
Wells forth, and urges none the less ! 


And now, upon his elbow leant, 
He sees the Zouaves backward bent 
On ground where all his blood has run, 
Then — not till then —the bugle stops ; 
His task is done — he bends, he drops ; 
Defeat in death — death nobly won. 
Fraser’s Magazine. J. D. Hoppus. 


FAREWELL. 


THE boat went drifting, drifting, over the 
sleeping sea, 

And the man that I loved the dearest, sat in 
the boat with me. 
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The shadow of coming parting hung over the 
great grey swell, 

And the winds that swept across it, sobbed on, 
farewell, farewell. 


The boat went drifting, drifting, in the linger- 
ing northern night, 

And the face that I loved the dearest, paled 
with the paling light. 


We strove to join light laughter ; we strove to 
wake a jest ; 

But the voice that I loved the dearest, rang 
sadly mid the rest. 


The boat went drifting, drifting, while the dull 
skies lowered down, 

And the “ragged rims of thunder” gave the 
rocky head a crown. 


The boat went drifting, drifting, while to the 
darkening sky, 

For the man that I loved the dearest, the 
prayer rose silently. 


Oh, true, strong hand I touch no more; brave 
smile I may not see ; 
Will the God who governs time and tide bring 
him back to my life and me? 
All the Year Round. 


IN NOVEMBER. 


SoFT, sweet, and sad in its pathetic glory 
The pale November sunshine floods the 
earth, 
Like a bright ending to a mournful story, 
Or, in a minor tune, a chord of mirth. 


Before the “ wet west wind,” forever drifting, 
The falling leaves fly o’er the garden walks; 
The wet west wind the bare gaunt branches 
lifting, 3 
And bowing to black mould the withered 
stalks. 


The blackbird whistles to the lingering thrushes, 
The wren chirps welcome to the hardy tit, 
While the brave robin, ’neath the holly-bushes, 

Sees what of berried store still gleams for it. 


And the heart, sad for vanished hopes, in 
turning 
Back to lost summers from the winters chill, 
Sees the rich promise through the weary 
yearning, 
That heaven and spring will each our trust 
fulfil. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. Susan K,. PHILLIPs. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND. 


In September, 1879, certain strangers 
who were present at the autumn manceu- 
vres of the Swiss army ventured to ex- 
press their surprise that such compara- 
tively large sums of money should be 
spent on the troops, whilst the frontier 
passes and defiles remained without the 
slightest semblance of fortification. The 
Swiss army, it was added, would always 
be too weak both in numbers and material 
to offer any very serious resistance to an 
invading force. If there were to be any 
question of defence, it would have to be 
made in the mountain passes. These, 
therefore, should be fortified instead of 
wasting such considerable sums of money 
in maintaining the militia and Landsturm 
at a standard of training and equipment 
as high as that of their rich and powerful 
neighbors. 

The usual reply to these observations 
was to the effect that fortifications were 
quite unnecessary; that no power would 
ever dream of directly invading Switzer- 
land; and that, moreover, the country was 
sufficiently protected by its neutrality. 

Now, it will be well to examine the 
basis and foundation of this neutrality, 
and to draw attention to some of the dan- 
gers by which it is threatened. 

To quote the words of a pamphlet * on 
fortification lately published at Zurich: It 
is to nature that the Swiss are principally 
indebted for their political freedom and 
national independence. The Alps consti- 
tute an excellent defence on the west, 
east, and southern sides, whilst the north- 
ern boundary is formed by the Rhine. 
The river in itself cannot be said to afford 
any very efficient protection; but the 
Black Forest and the plateaus of Suabia 
have left but few roads open to the in- 
vaders; whilst the internal dissensions of 
Germany have at all times been consid- 
ered as the best safeguard of Switzerland 
on that side. 

Owing to the advantage of holding the 
hauts versants of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, the Swiss were able to render im- 


* Die Landesbefestigung der Schweiz von einem 
Milizen Officier. Zurich, 1380. 





portant services to their neighbors at cer- 
tain times, and to refuse them on other 
occasions. 

Little by little, however, their descend- 
ants began to make a traffic of their ex- 
ceptional situation. They commenced 
allowing the passage of foreign armies 
through their country, in return for the 
payment of a good round sum of money. 
Occasionally, as in 1635, both of the bel- 
ligerents purchased the right of transit at 
the same time. The French, commanded 
by the Duc de Rohan, occupied the Gri- 
sons passes; whilst the German army 
crossed over the St. Gothard. 

Having become accustomed to sell the 
right of passage, they ended by being 
unable to refuse it. In 1798-1800 each of 
the belligerents being interested that 
Switzerland should not be occupied by 
the enemy, they ended by all occupying it 
together at the same time. The unfortu- 
nate country was turned into one vast 
battlefield, and given over to pillage, 
flames, and famine. 

At length in 1815, when the great 
powers were thoroughly exhausted by 
long years of war, they began to think of 
making peace. With a view of rendering 
it more effectual and lasting, it was de- 
cided that Switzerland should be neutral- 
ized. Her independence, however, would 
inevitably have been lost, if any one of 
the great powers had happened to be 
strong enough to resist the action of all 
the others combined. Fortunately for 
Switzerland this was not the case. It was 
to the interest of each that none of their 
number should be allowed to occupy so 
strong a position. Therefore it was neu- 
tralized. 

Now a neutrality which owes its exist- 
ence to the maintenance of the mutual 
jealousies of the surrounding nations, 
must at all times be very precarious. 
The Swiss, however, are unmindful of this 
fact. They do not appear to consider the 
very great uncertainty which must shroud 
the future of a small country with barely 
three million inhabitants, closed in on 
every side by four great nations with an 
aggregate population of one hundred and 
forty million. 

But Swiss independence will probably 
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never be threatened by any deliberately 
planned invasion for the mere sake of 
conquest; on the other hand, however, it 
may be very seriously endangered by re- 
newed European complications. In the 
event of a war between any of its great 
neighbors, it would form a strip of terri- 
tory separating the combatants which at 
one moment might constitute a most dan- 
gerous impediment, and at another time a 
most welcome source of relief and sup- 
port to either of the belligerents. It is 
now well known that in 1870 General 
Bourbaki had orders as a last resource to 
cross the frontier, and lead his army 
through Switzerland into southern Ger- 
many. 

Fortunately, the Swiss government 
managed with great difficulty, and at a 
vast expense, to collect about twenty 
thousand troops, and to station them 
along the frontier which was threatened. 
Owing to the state of utter disorganiza- 
tion and defeat of Bourbaki’s army these 
measures proved to be sufficient for the 
defence of the neutrality. But means 
which may have sufficed to bar the pas- 
sage of General Bourbaki’s defeated and 
disheartened troops, will hardly prove to 
be an adequate protection against a 
French or German army, who, in the 
event of renewed hostilities, would prob- 
ably commence operations by a march 
through Switzerland, instead of resorting 
to it as a last resource. 

The pamphlet quoted above points out 
that since the last war France has spent 
over eighteen million francs in creating a 
double line of fortresses and forts along 
her eastern frontier. Every road, every 
river, every line of railway is commanded 
by them. These new lines of defence 
are so strong that on several occasions 
the German military authorities have 
compared them to the great Chinese wall. 
They extend from Belgium in the north 
to Switzerland in the south, and are well- 
nigh impregnable. Germany, likewise, 
has spared no expense in perfecting the 
defence of her new frontier acquired in 
1871. Five great fortresses and eight 
smaller ones, with the Rhine to fall back 
upon, render her line of defence as im- 
pregnable as that of France. 








Now there is an old rule in warfare, 
according to which, when one of the bel- 
ligerents finds the front of the enemy 
unassailable, he must wheel round and 
try to outflank him. Hostile armies fear- 
ing each other’s strength have often 
adopted these tactics, and hence it has 
frequently happened that the struggle has 
taken place on quite a secondary line of 
operations. The two nations in question 
have so disposed their lines of defence 
that comparatively small armies would 
suffice to keep one another in check ; and 
thus they would at any time have a force 
of from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred thousand men each available for 
outflanking the enemy by marching over 
neutral ground. Looking at the matter 
from this point of view, it is very evident 
that Belgium and Switzerland are the two 
countries that would be chiefly endan- 
gered by any renewed complications be- 
tween France andGermany. Of the two, 
however, Belgium has the least cause to 
be afraid. In the first place, neither 
France nor Germany would wish to draw 
Great Britain into a conflict which would 
inevitably ensue were Belgian neutrality 
to be infringed. Secondly, putting the 
Belgian troops quite out of the question, 
an army starting from any of the northern 
French fortresses and marching vid Na- 
mur and Liége could only reach the Belgo- 
German frontier at Aix-la-Chapelle after 
about twelve days’ march, and the Rhine 
about two days later. Besides, here the 
Rhine becomes a very formidable obsta- 
cle, being about eight times broader than 
at Basle. Thirdly, an army advancing in 
the above manner would run the risk of 
being attacked in the rear by the one 
hundred and fifty thousand Belgian troops 
stationed at Antwerp and by the German 
garrisons of Metz and Diedenhofen. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, is much 
less favorably situated. A French army 
of two hundred thousand men in posses- 
sion of the Jura passes could easily reach 
southern Germany v7é Schaffhausen and 
Constance in a four days’ march, thus 
avoiding the Rhine fortresses and the 
Black Forest. 

The French government appear fully to 
have realized the advantages to be ob 
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tained from such a course of action; for 
another pamphlet * on fortification, lately 
published at Neuchatel, draws attention 
to the very changed conditions of the 
Franco-Swiss boundary line, which is two 
hundred and fifty kilométres in length. 
Fifteen first-class roads and nine lines of 
railway either traverse or converge near 
it; and of these latter six at least have 
been constructed since 1871. Every im- 
portant route leading across the Jura into 
Switzerland is now guarded by newly- 
constructed forts, placed so near the fron- 
tier that their guns actually command a 
considerable portion of Swiss territory; 
in fact, France with her forts and her 
roads and her railroads practically holds 
the keys of the line of the Jura. Now, all 
these forts and roads and railways can 
hardly be designed for the mere purpose 
of defence, for it is scarcely probable that 
the Germans would care to storm the 
heights of the Jura in order to encounter 
the French on ground chosen by the 
latter. No, they are evidently meant to 
be used as the basis and starting-point 
for an invasion of southern Germany. 
These conjectures are very considerably 
strengthened by the vast quantities of 
matériel de guerre which are being col- 
lected together at Besancon —a fortress 
of the first class, very much nearer to the 
Swiss than to the German frontier. All 
this tends to show that in the event of 
renewed complication between France 
and Germany hostilities will probably be 
commenced, on the French side at least, 
by a march into Switzerland. Germany, 
on her side, can scarcely be expected to 
await passively the arrival of the enemy 
at her very frontiers, and will probably 
likewise march into Switzerland to meet 
the invading forces. The rival armies 
would in that case find themselves in a 
rich and fertile country, with numerous 
lines of railway, excellent roads, no forti- 
fications of any kind, and requiring at 
least a fortnight’s time before the troops 
could be got under arms. 

The authors of both the pamphlets re- 
ferred to above earnestly entreat that 


* Les Fortifications Suisses et Francaises, par un 
Oficier d ttat-major fédéral. Neuchatel, 1880, 





every measure should be taken to prevent 
their country from again becoming a bat- 
tle-ground for France and Germany. 
They urge that all the frontier passes and 
defiles, which on the Swiss side remain 
without the slightest appearance of forti- 
fication, should at once be put into a state 
of defence. Their appeal has fortunately 
had some effect, for a committee of the 
Federal Assembly has been appointed to 
report on the fortifications, which it is to 
be hoped will be constructed. 

The Swiss have a national revenue of 
forty million francs, of which they devote 
over sixteen million to their military de- 
partment. Surely it would be more politic 
to spend at least part of this comparatively 
large sum in fortifying the frontiers, in- 
stead of wasting it in attempting to rival 
the equipment and training of the regular 
troops of France and Germany. The 
money now annually devoted to the fre- 
quent changes of uniform and equipment 
would be far better employed in the con- 
struction of a fort to guard some frontier 
pass. 

Once occupied by the _belligerents, 
Switzerland would hardly recover her in- 
dependence; nor would a European con- 
gress again guarantee the neutrality of a 
nation which is at so little pains to pre- 
serve it. The country would probably 
be divided amongst its four great neigh- 
bors. Nowadays people are imbued with 
that dangerous modern theory that coun- 
tries should be possessed by the nations 
to which they ethnographically belong. 
The annexation of Schleswig- Holstein 
and Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, of 
Lombardy and the Venetian provinces by 
Italy, of Nice by the French, together 
with the Panslavist movement in Russia, 
and the /talia [rredenta in Italy, all owe 
their origin to this theory. It has been 
suggested that the partition of Switzer- 
land could be made without difficulty so 
as to suit the ethnographical longings of 
the four great surrounding nations. The 
German-speaking Grisons, the upper 
Valais, Catholic central Switzerland, Ap- 
penzel, Toggenburg, and the St. Gall 
Rhine valley would be restored to the 
Austrian Empire. Germany would have 


Schaffhausen, Thurgau, Aargau, Zurich, 
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northern St. Gall, Basle, Solothurn, 
Berne, in fact all the territory extending 
the present frontier to the St. Gothard 
tunnel, an enterprise which the German 
government would scarcely have sub- 
sidized so very largely if it had not had 
in view the eventual possession of the 
northern portion of the line. Italy would 
obtain the Italian-speaking Grisons and 
Tessin, which would bring its frontier up 
to the southern extremity of the St. Got- 
hard tunnel, which the Italian govern- 
ment has likewise heavily subventioned. 
The French-speaking Bernese Jura, the 
lower Valais, extending to the Italian 
frontier on the Simplon, together with all 
the western cantons would fall to France, 
who would thus enter into passession of 
the Simplon line of railway, in favor of 
which she is about to grant a very large 
subsidy. Thus each of the four sur- 
rounding powers would be satisfied. 

Even such distant powers as Russia 
and Spain, although obtaining no direct 
advantage from the partition, would but 
little regret the disappearance of a coun- 
try from which have emanated most of 
the troubles with which they are afflicted. 
Both have frequently protested against 
the droit d@’asile in Switzerland, by which 
safety and protection are afforded to so- 
cialists and revolutionists. Nihilism and 
Communism meet here on safe ground, 
and print undisturbed their incendiary 
newspapers and pamphlets, to be scat- 
tered thence broadcast over Europe. 
These may appear to be rash assértions. 
In support of them, however, I would 
refer especially to the Révolté, a news- 
paper published fortnightly at Geneva. 
Nominally the organ of the French Com- 
munists, it entirely sympathizes with the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, and 
several prominent Nihilists figure on its 
editorial staff. In a number published 
in December last, it even went so far as 
to incite the terrorist party in Russia to 
further action, reminding them that the 
"seat Revolution of 1793 was but the 
happy result of four years spent in burn- 
ing chateaux, killing landed proprietors, 
and massacring the clergy and aristocrats. 
The Nihilist committee at Geneva, at the 
head of which is Mr. Dragomanow, the 
ex-professor of the university at Kief, 
publishes besides two monthly papers 
printed in Russian. The first, called the 
Alarm Bell, is comparatively moderate 
in its views; whilst the other, Our Cause, 
expresses very much more violent opin- 
ions. A Polish monthly review, the Row- 
nox, printed ia Polish and French, also 


appears at Geneva. The doctrines which 
it professes are of the ultra-socialist kind, 
and it urges all.true Poles to join the revo- 
lutionary party in overthrowing the exist- 
ing government in Russia. The Social 
Democrat, a paper expressing the views 
of the German ultra-socialists, makes its 
appearance every Sunday at Zurich; it 
has been strictly prohibited in France, 
Germany, and Austria, in consequence of 
its violent attacks against the existing 
governments of those countries. 

There are besides several printing 
establishments belonging to the vari- 
ous revolutionary committees at Zurich, 
Berne, and especially at Geneva, which, 
known to the local police, are solely em- 
ployed in printing any revolution pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and proclamations. I 
have frequently heard Switzerland com- 
pared to Great Britain as far as the droit 
@’asile is concerned. This may be done 
to a certain extent, and there is no doubt 
that England shares with Switzerland 
the privilege of offering hospitality and 
protection to political outcasts of all 
shades of opinion. But things which 
may be done by a powerful country like 
Great Britain are less judicious in the 
case of a small and weak state like Switz- 
erland. Besides, the Swiss have means 
of avoiding these difficulties which we 
have not in England. The Swiss laws 
require that foreigners who remain longer 
than three months in the country should 
obtain permis de séjour from the local 
authorities. These permissions are only 
granted to persons provided with pass- 
ports or some other kind of official recom- 
mendation. Nowasall these Communists, 
Nihilists, and political refugees at Ge- 
neva and elsewhere are without passports 
or papers of any kind, their sojourn in 
Switzerland is entirely dependent on the 
good pleasure of the Swiss police, and 
they could be expelled from the terri- 
tory at any time without the least infrac- 
tion of the laws of the country. 

Having these means of control at their 
disposal, the Swiss are, to say the very 
least, injudicious in permitting the publi- 
cation and sale of the prints referred to 
above. They cannot afford to allow their 
small country to become a source of per- 
petual trouble and disturbance to the great 
Continental States. They imagine be- 
cause they managed to escape complica- 
tions with France in 1836, in the matter 
of the protection afforded to Prince Louis 
Napoleon; with Austria in 1848, when 
the latter was on the point of interfering 





in the Sonderbund disturbances; and 
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with Germany in 1856 concerning the 
Neuchatel difficulty, that their political 
existence is likely to be assured indefi- 
nitely by their neutrality. 

Unmindful of the lesson taught by 
the sad events of 1798-1800, they again, 
as in former times, begin to barter away 
to the surrounding nations the right of 
transit through their beautiful country — 
for this is the only light in which we can 
look upon the concession by which the 
German and Italian governments were 
allowed to furnish in the form of subsi- 
dies the larger part of the funds required 
for the construction of the St. Gothard 
railway. Even now, at this present mo- 
ment, the federal authorities are in nego- 
tiation with the French government with 
a view of obtaining a subsidy of fifty 
million francs (£2,000,000). Austria, like- 
wise, complying with the repeated solici- 
tations of the Swiss government, has now 
commenced the construction of the Aarl- 
berg railway, and is considering a request 
that she should subsidize the Swiss lines 
which will communicate with it. From a 
Swiss point of view it is a most danger- 
ous policy to allow the four great neigh- 
boring governments to subsidize the 
principal Swiss main lines which, in the 
shape of a cross, are about to connect 
Austria with France, and Germany with 
Italy. 

There may be a diversity of opinion 
regarding the advisableness of construct- 
ing the St. Gothard, the Simplon, and the 
Aarlberg lines, and Swiss economists 
may prefer retaining on their territory the 
transit traffic, which would otherwise pass 
wid the Mont Cenis, or over the Brenner. 
But surely there should be but one opin- 
ion in Switzerland against allowing these 
lines to be constructed with funds fur- 
nished by the German, the French, the 
Italian, and the Austrian, governments in 
the form of subsidies. Such enterprises 
as these should remain purely national 
undertakings, or be left alone altogether. 

How serious are the dangers which 
these railways may at any moment call 
forth, may be seen by referring to the 
well-known railway difficulties between 
France and Belgium in 1869 — difficulties 
which almost brought on a European war. 
If, then, Belgium experienced such. diffi- 
culty in refusing the transit of French 
troops over its railways, how much more 
difficult will it be for Switzerland to forbid 
the transit of foreign troops over its terri- 
tory, since its main lines are constructed 
with funds furnished by the governments 
to which the troops in question belong. 





In 1870, and again in 1878, when the 
treaties were being discussed by which 
Germany and Italy were authorized to 
subsidize the St. Gothard railway, great 
opposition was made in the Federal As- 
sembly by the French-speaking cantons, 
who had no hopes of deriving any imme- 
diate benefit from the undertaking. The 
debates on the subject were most acri- 
monious. Strange to say, however, the 
opposition to the treaties in question was 
not made on the patriotic ground that 
Swiss independence might become en- 
dangered by allowing foreign govern- 
ments to subsidize enterprises which 
should be of a purely national character, 
and thus to obtain a footing in the coun- 
try. No, the objection was only made on 
the selfish ground that it was unjust to 
pass any measure from which certain of 
the cantons would derive more benefit 
than others. Nor was this opposition 
dictated by any special love for their own 
cantons on the part of the leaders, but 
merely by the plain, solid fact that each 
individual patriot would be a more direct 
gainer by a measure passed in favor of 
his own canton, than by one passed in 
favor of the entire Confederation. The 
ideal love of the fatherland, which we 
so like to associate with the name of 
Switzerland, seemed to disappear en- 
tirely when the interests of the respec- 
tive cantons, and more directly the 
interests of the patriots themselves came 
into question. That this was the case 
has been abundantly proved by the 
fact that the French-speaking cantons 
were easily induced to forego their oppo- 
sition to the measure by means of a 
compromise, according to which the 
German cantons pledged themselves not 
to offer any objection to the treaty now 
about to be concluded with France, 
authorizing her government to grant the 
subsidy in favor of the Simplon railway. 

The industrial classes and small land- 
owners are in favor of these enterprises, 
which they hope will have the effect of 
increasing trade and of augmenting the 
value of real estate. Only a few of the 
large landed proprietors and old families, 
oppose them on purely patriotic grounds. 
Unfortunately for Switzerland these latter 
are now but few in number, and are 
greatly outnumbered by the representa- 
tives of the commercial and industrial 
classes — people who think that they can- 
not afford to prefer patriotism to their 
material interests when the latter come 
into question. And who can wonder at 
them? Landed proprietors with old fam- 





ily traditions to preserve can afford to be 
patriotic, for their patriotism but seldom 
enters into conflict with their material 
interests. , With the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes in Switzerland, however, 
this is different. They have no family 
traditions to preserve, and are beyond 
everything else practical. Can it, there- 
fore, be a matter of surprise that when 
patriotism threatens to become dangerous 
to their means of livelihood, they should 
be ready to forego the former in favor of 
the latter? There are not many there or 
elsewhere who would hesitate leer when 
called upon to choose between patriotism 
and the ruin of their material interests, 
and to all appearances the time is not far 
distant when in Switzerland at least 
people will be called upon to make the 
choice. 

The Swiss are entirely dependent on 
the four great neighboring countries, not 
only for the supply of the necessary food 
imports, but also for the export of their 
own industries. Being essentially a man- 
ufacturing nation, and being moreover 
quite incapable of consuming all that they 
produce, the absorption of the products of 
their industries must necessarily be 
effected abroad. Of the four neighboring 
countries, however, Germany has, by the 
adoption of a protective, nay, almost a 
prohibitive, tariff become practically 
closed to Switzerland. The other three 
countries, France, Italy, and Austria, are 
being forced in mere self-defence of their 
‘commercial interests to follow the exam- 
ple of Germany — for free trade, although 
excellent in theory, becomes injurious and 
onerous when it is no longer universal. 
France has already given indications of 
what her commercial policy will be, at 
least with regard to Switzerland. Her 
7 of commerce having recently ex- 
pired, she has temporarily raised many of 
the import dues on Swiss goods twenty-five 
per cent., and proposes further to increase 
them in every way. Italy and Austria 
have likewise very considerably increased 
their dues on Swiss goods within the last 
two years, and thus Switzerland is bein 
practically closed in on every side. A 
this constitutes by no means a pleasant 
prospect for a nation which not only im- 
ports the greater part of its food from 
these four surrounding countries, but 
which depends almost entirely on their 
markets for the absorption of its silk and 
cotton fabrics, of its watches, clocks, and 
all kinds of machinery. Thus, for instance, 
during recent years the average value of 
the exports to France and Germany has 
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amounted to one hundred million francs 
(£4,000,000) respectively, and the value 
of imports from these two countries to 
three hundred million francs (£ 12,000,000) 
each. The average annual value of ex- 
ports to Italy may be estimated at twenty- 
eight million francs (£1,12@,000), and the 
imports from that country*at eighty mil- 
lion francs (£3,200,000). “The commercial 
relations with other countries are come 
paratively unimportant. The extensive 
watch-trade with America has very sensi- 
bly diminished since the establishment of 
the — watch manufactories worked by 
mac inery, in the United States. The 
commercial intercourse with Great Brit- 
ain is also very inconsiderable. 

The outlook, therefore, is really seri- 
ous. Manufactories will have to be 
closed, whole industries will be ruined, 
and the industrial classes will. be forced 
either to emigrate or to turn to agricul- 
ture, which is not very remunerative in 
Switzerland. The only way of averting 
this danger is to conclude with one of the 
four surrounding nations a Zo//verein, or 
treaty of commerce, based on free-trade 
principles, according to which Swiss 
goods would find a market abroad without 
any let or hindrance. 

The Swiss commercial and industrial 
classes are — alive to the remedy in 
question, and have recently been agitating 
in favor of a zollverein with France. But 
here it is that patriotism comes into con- 
flict with the material interests. For a 
zollverein binding Swiss interests exclu- 
sively to those of France would assuredly, 
as it has done in Germany, bring about a 
military convention, by which, in case of 
war, the strategical points of the country 
would beentrusted to the occupation of 
France ; who, in return, might guarantee 
the independence of Switzerland. But is 
France better able to assure the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland than either Ger- 
many, Austria, or Italy? That is the 
question which the Swiss people are now 
called upon to decide. 

FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
POST-PRANDIAL. 


THE Ashleighs of the Hall were going 
to give a dinner-party; quite a small 
affair, but a formal one. A dinner, in 
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fact, in honor of the infant grandson 
having attained the age of one calendar 
month, or, as the rector’s wife put it, of 
“the success of the swivel-necked feed- 
ing-bottle.” Lionel was bidden to it, of 
course, as a scion of the house; and 
Sybil Dysart also, either as her mother’s 
representative, or — at least this was the 
latter’s secret hope —as a sort of tacit 
suggestion of her connection in prospec- 
tive with the afore-mentioned scion. Jen- 
ny, of course, was not asked, being too 
young and insignificant to have any claim 
to appear at formal dinner-parties, and 
when Lion ascertained the fact he felt, 
with an injustice to poor Jenny which 
was most ungrateful, that things might 
be beginning to look up for him again, 
and the sun to shine on his fortunes. 

For there had seemed nothing but 
clouds for him, ever since the day of that 
meeting inthe wood. It was the same in 
his case as it is with a good many other 
young men. The first chill thrown on 

is love was like a cold draught on a fire 
— only serving to blow it into a far fiercer 
flame and fervor than he himself had 
thought was in it; while at the same time 
it increased his distance from its object 
by exaggerating his disadvantages in pro- 
portion to her merits; and Sybil’s own 
conduct on that unlucky day had gone 
further to increase this sense of aliena- 
tion and hopelessness than even her 
mother’s coldness or Jenny’s petulance 
and rudeness. If it were only they who 
were against him he would not so much 
care. If she had even adopted her sis- 
ter’s tone, he would have put it down to 
some coquettish whim of hers, or offence 
of his, and found a plea in it to ask for 
an explanation; but that gentle, cool in- 
difference, too intangible to give cause 
for complaint, and yet too chilling to be 
ignored by any one less insensitive than 
a pachyderm, had at once irritated and 
tantalized him beyond endurance, and he 
hailed this chance of seeing her without 
her family as a means both of letting her 
know his feelings and finding out her 
own. 

The beginning was a bad one. Some 
parish work delayed him just at the last 
moment; and, therefore, instead of ar- 
riving early, as he intended, he entered 
the drawing-room to find the whole party 
assembled and only waiting for him, and 
his father with his watch in his hand and 
an angry eye on it. Sir William, how- 
ever, cut short his apologies in genial 
fashion. 

“Not a word, my dear boy. Weren’t 





waiting for you at all. Never do in this 
house for doctors or parsons. Victoria, 
my dear, take my arm.” 

Lionel looked round him. The people 
were all pairing off as if by previous 
arrangement. Sir William had led the 
way with his daughter-in-law, as the queen 
of the occasion ; and what queen is there 
so lofty and serene in her conscious dig- 
nity as an eldest son’s wife who has just 
succeeded in presenting the house with 
a son and heir? Lord Strathbitham, a 
precise, shrivelled-up, little Scotch peer, 
uncle to the Honorable Victoria, took 
Lady Ashleigh; while John, most sedate 
of young men, yet with a certain mild 
complacency about him at present, gave 
his arm to cheery little Lady Strathbith- 
am, and inflicted the excellencies of his 
wife and son on her all the way down- 
stairs. Squire Chawler, a red-faced gen- 
tleman of the old school, and an old 
friend and neighbor of Sir William’s, 
took down Mrs. Ashleigh, who detested 
him ; and the rector did the same for the 
squire’s wife, one of those flat, meek, 
uninteresting women who have not enough 
in them to be detested by anybody; and 
the younger ones only being left to be 
disposed of, Lion was just hugging him- 
self on the thought that Sybil, to whom 
he had not yet spoken, was reserved for 
him, when his cousin Adelaide left her 
own lover’s side, and crossing the room 
to him, put her hand on his arm. 

“ You may take me in, Lion,” she said, 
smiling; “for I see nothing of you at 
present, and Bertie and I are quite tired 
of one another. Besides, you can see as 
much of-Sybil as you like at Chadleigh 
End.” 

It was very cruel. Adelaide was a nice, 
dear girl, and perhaps she meant it kindly 
in speaking of Sybil and himself as 
though they stood in the same relation to 
each other as she and her betrothed —a 
tall, bronzed sailor, who appeared in no 
wise tired of her; but it was very cruel 
allthe same; and the worst of it was 
that Sybil did not seem to mind it at all, 
but looked up at Captain Lonsdale with 
just the same soft, sweet smile with which 
she had greeted him a moment back, and 
went down-stairs looking so placidly lovely 
that he could almost have hated the young 
officer for having, however innocently, 
deprived him of the pleasure to which he 
had been looking forward. 

Sybil had seldom looked better than 
she did that night. All the rest of the 
ladies were in very full dress ; the Honor- 
able Victoria, one of those stony-looking 
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young women with lofty foreheads, long, 
arge noses, and pale-colored hair, slfow- 
ing a vast expanse of snow-white neck 
and shoulders ; while Lady Margaret and 
Mrs. Ashleigh rivalled each other in their 
myrtle-green and heliotrope-colored velvet 
robes, adorned with such old Brussels 

. point as made Mrs. Chawler’s eyes grow 
round with envy. But Mrs. Dysart had 
dressed Sybil as simply as possible in a 
gown of soft creamy-white Indian muslin, 
coming close up to her throat and down 
to her elbows, where it was finished off 
with little ruffles, gathered round the 
waist and flowing away from her limbs in 
long, simple folds of semi-transparent soft- 
ness, which gave her something the look 
of a Greek nymph. She had not even a 
flower or ribbon on it, and only one white 
eucharis half hidden by a spray of maiden- 
hair fern, which Jenny had picked for her 
at the last moment, nestled -into the coil 
of gold-brown hair at the back of her 
head; and the exquisite unrivalled pearli- 
ness of her throat and arms, peeping from 
the modest veil. which shrouded them, 
seemed to positively dazzle you, and make 
her look more like a pure June lily than 
ever. 

Lionel simply sat and stared at her. 
He eat very little dinner, and he hardly 
answered his cousin when she spoke to 
him. Adelaide was quite right when, on 
rising from table, she told him that he 
had been remarkably stupid, and that she 
was sorry she hadn’t let poor Bertie sit 
by her instead. She hoped he would 
have found something to say before he 
came up to the drawing-room. 

Now, it was a custom of Sir William’s, 
an old-fashioned one, to sit a long time 
over his wine, and Lion was already 
groaning in spirit over the thought of it, 
and hoping sincerely that the yet delicate 
health of the Honorable Victoria might 
induce her father-in-law to curtail the 
after-dinner symposium. Ordinarily, I 
believe, the young man liked his glass of 
wine well enough; sometimes the talk 
over it better than that with the ladies 
up-stairs ; and if he had a congenial neigh- 
bor, was wont to tilt up the back legs of 
his chair, plant his elbows squarely on the 
table, and fire away at a great rate at ail 
manner of subjects, from nice questions 
of theology or metaphysics to glacial 
periods and theories on evolution. But 
where is the man who cares a fig for gla- 
cial periods when he is in a red heat of 
anxiety to get back to the girl he is in 
love with? If the young man had not 


been a clergyman he could heartily have 
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anathematized Squire Chawler when, just 
as politics and vintages seemed to be 
talked out, and he thought a move must 
be in preparation, that worthy gentleman 
deliberately reached out his hand for the 
port, and filled his glass for the third 
time with the air of a man just commencing 
an evening’s enjoyment. Lion felt sure 
at that moment that he had always hated 
old Chawler — coarse, red-faced, arrogant 
old fellow; and as if the latter read his 
thoughts, and was bent on retaliation, the 
squire turned suddenly to him and ob- 
served in tone of some austerity, — 

“And so, Mr. Lionel Ashleigh, your 
good father tells me that you’ve taken up 
quite a different line from the rest of 
your family, and, instead of following in 
the steps of your forefathers, have leagued 
yourself with all the radical, demagogue, 
atheistical ideas of the day, and are teach- 
ing them up at Chadleigh End yonder. 
Eh! what have you to say to that, sir? 
To my mind it seems hardly credible.” 

“ Whatever my father tells you you 
may pretty safely credit, squire,” Lion 
answered indifferently ; but was inter- 
rupted by the rector, — 

“Come, come, Chawler, you’re over- 
reaching the mark. I said Lion went a 
good length beyond my way of thinking, 
or what we should have thought orthodox 
or sound in our young days; not but 
what I fear there are some higher in the 
Church than he who go even farther now- 
adays.” 

“A precious deal farther,” said Lionel, 
laughing. ‘“‘ That in the dean is but a 
choleric word which in the curate is rank 
blasphemy!’ You needn’t be afraid, sir ; 
there are still those moral and mental 
brakes on freedom of thought called 
bishops. Mine will keep me in order, de- 
pend on it.” 

“The bishop! Bah! Much you young 
parsons care for bishops nowadays!” 
cried the squire reaching out a big, 
wrinkly hand for the decanter; “ except 
to use them as a sort of ecclesiastical 
Aunt Sally, to be dressed up and set on 
a little danatien for every one who’s 
minded to shy a stick at. I’m hanged if 
I know what the world’s coming to nowa- 
days.” 

“ Better shy sticks at them than make 
them into a lot of little popes,” said Lion 
jokingly. “It’s only freedom of con- 
science and private judgment, after all, 
squire, and those are the first principles 
of our Church.” 

“ Freedom of flowers and frippery, sir!” 
bawled the squire, bringing down his 
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empty glass with a bang on the table; 
“and private and public infidelity! That’s 
what you mean. Egad, I’d give some- 
thing to get back the days when your 
Ritualists and Broad Churchmen weren’t 
so much as heard of in respectable 
country parishes, and a man went up into 
the pulpit in a decent black gown, and 
was listened to a deuced sight more re- 
spectfully than your new-fangled inno- 
vators are nowadays.” 

“I'd preach in a shooting-jacket, or 
none at all, for the matter of that, if my 
people liked it, or would listen to me bet- 
ter,” Lion answered, trying to keep his 
temper. “ That sort of thing may affect 
Hodge. It don’t me; and it’s Hodge 
whom I’m paid to work for.” 

“That is your opinion, my dear boy, 
and I entirely disapprove of it,” said the 
rector, frowning uneasily. “ Indeed, it is 
irritating to me to hear a son of mine ex- 
press such ideas. Every clergyman has 
a duty to perform far above pleasing his 
parishioners, especially the lower orders, 
which is, after all, only a secondary mat- 
ter: that of upholding the dignity of 
his 9 

“No one’s performing the duty of pass- 
ing the burgundy,” broke in Sir William. 
“What do you say, Strathbitham — pre- 
fer claret? Lonsdale, my dear fellow, the 
claret-jug. Empty, is it? Just touch the 
bell for some more, will you?” 

“ With pleasure,” said Captain Lons- 
dale, who had been quietly yawning for 
some minutes; and having risen for the 
required purpose, he slipped quietly be- 
hind the chairs of the other guests, and 
made his escape with the dexterity of the 
clown in a pantomime. Lionel looked 
after him, and groaned again in spirit. 
The sailor was free to go to his sweet- 
heart, though he was staying in the same 
house with her, and could see her all day 
if he chose; while here was he pinned to 
his chair by this odious old Chawler, and 
forced either to knock under to him or 
say things which he knew were aggravat- 
ing his father. It was beyond endur- 
ance. 

“ What! Lonsdale sneaked ?” cried Sir 
William, looking at the vacant place. 
“That comes of being in love. Nothing 
ruins a good fellow so thoroughly and 
spoils his taste fora glass of wine as that, 
and I say it, though it’s my own daughter 
that’s to blame. Ah, well, well! we were 
all fools in that way once, I suppose. 
Lion, you’re the only sensible man in the 
party —neither wooing nor wooed. Fill 
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od glass, lad, and don’t let old Chawler 
ully you.” 

“T am not bullying him,” said the 
squire; “I like Lionel Ashleigh as much 
as youdo. Yes, young sir, 1 like you — 
wrong-headed, and foolish, and presump- 
tuous as you are: first, because you are 
an a and I like all the Ashleighs ; 
and next, because you were a chum of my 
boy Tim’s at Rugby, and stood by the 
scamp when he had got into a scrape, as 
he was always doing.” 

Now every one at table knew that, 
scamp as Tim Chawler had been, his 
father’s hair had turned white all in one 
day when the news came that the lad had 
fallen fighting like a young tiger in the 
Indian mutiny; so when the squire said 
that without a break in his harsh, rough 
voice, Lion wouldn’t have got up and left 
him if Sybil herself had been waiting out- 
side the door ; no, not though the old man 
went on to say, — 

“ And that’s why I want to make you 
ashamed of your abominable revolution- 
ary ideas of F 

“Evolutionary, you mean, don’t you, 
squire?” put in the young curate, but was 
silenced. 

“Evolutionary or revolutionary, it’s all 
the same. Two words for one thing, and 
a d——d bad thing too.” 

“In which, though in milder language ” 
—here the rector bent his head and 
coughed in assent —‘“I must say that I 
agree with Squire Chawler,” observed 
Lord Strathbitham, with that sort of nerv- 
ous deliberateness of utterance which 
forces people to listen even though the 
matter be not worth listening to. “I am 
a man of —I hope I may say, progress. 
Yes, most decidedly of progress; but 
really some of the ideas freely broached 
at present a 

“The wages men expect!” put in John 
Ashleigh, speaking for the first time since 
politics had been done with. 

“] am not alluding to wages, however,” 
said Lord Strathbitham, “ but to subjects 
touching more — I think I may say much 
more — yes, infinitely more, on the vital 
principles of morality and civilization —” 

“Oh, as to morality, I don’t think build- 
ing them larger cottages makes much 
difference to that,” said John. “ They 
only take in a lodger. Father, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll go up and see that Vic- 
toria isn’t tiring herself,” and then he too 
took himself off. This time Lionel was 
not to be balked. Pretending to think 
it a general move, he sprang to his feet, 
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and pushing back his chair, followed his 
cousin too quickly to be stopped. 

Some one was singing at the piano 
when the two young men entered the 
drawing-room. Lionel hoped that it was 
Sybil, and that he should be able to as- 
sume the privilege of “turning over” for 
her; but he was disappointed; it was 
Adelaide who was at the piano, while 
Sybil was talking to his mother, wedged 
into a little corner between that lady and 
a big table, so that there was no possibil- 
ity of getting at her. He was given no 
temptation to try, however, for though he 
heard Mrs. Ashleigh say, “ Ah! here’s 
Lion at last!” Sybil neither moved nor 
looked up; and on the other hand, the 
Honorable Victoria lifted her cold grey 
eyes and greeted him with a slight smile 
and motion of the head equivalent to an 
invitation, or rather a royal command, to 
approach her. Lionel obeyed of course, 
as in duty bound, though with a heavy 
heart; but satisfied with having him at 
her side, Victoria had nothing to say. 
She liked to see a man in attendance on 
her. It was a sort of tribute to her state; 
but she did not want him to talk to her, 
nor to talk to him. She observed that 
the gentlemen were late, and that the 
evening was warm. She then signified 
by a gesture that if he liked to fan her 
with a gorgeous plume made of ostrich 
feathers and humming-birds, lying in her 
lap, he might do so; and as soon as he 
had taken the toy in his hand, she turned 
her cheek away, and recomposed herself 
to listen to the music, and contemplate 
the whiteness of her own arms. 

Lionel paid little attention to either. 
He had caught the words “ Miss Dysart,” 
spoken by Mrs. Chawler. She and Lady 
Strathbitham were sitting just behind 
him; and as he mechanically waved the 
fan, without much regard to its efficiency, 
he heard her say, — 

“Yes; I don’t think either of them are 
strong. It’s a pity, for with all their 
prettiness, and they are both nice-looking 
girls, to those who admire that washed- 
out style, I doubt if they’ll marry easily. 
I hear that they are very poor, and their 
mother has brought them up with such 
high notions, that they won’t even look at 
any of the middle-class young men about 
here, many of whom have plenty of mon- 
ey, and therefore don’t want it in a wife 


as much as the younger sons in our class. | 


I’m sorry for them.” 
“ Nay, but ‘tis verra fulish o’ the moth- 
er,” said Lady Strathbitham, one of the 


smallest and prettiest of old-fashioned | 
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Scotch gentlewomen. “For ye ken that 
there’s mony o’ the highest families marry 
wi’ money an’ naught else. It wass only 
this present year ane o’ the McDougals, 
o’ Auchinleve, the young marquis’s ain 
brither, tuik to wife a Miss Higginson, 
whose father sold pork an’ bacon in a wee 
shoppie in Manchester, no sae long agone. 
An’ what does she think will come o’ her 
bairns ef she doesna’ fin’ them gudemen 
before the Lord takes hersel’?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Chawler, encouraged to be quite voluble 
by the great lady’s kindly gossiping. 
“They will go out as governesses, I sup- 
pose, unless their relations take pity on 
them; and after all, that’s nothing but 
living on charity. If I were Sybil Dysart 
I would rather teach.” 

“Gin the men will let her,” smiled Lady 
Strathbitham cheerily. ‘ Wi’ that bonny 
wee face o’ hers, I’d no chance it gin I 
had a son.” 

“Oh! men will admire a pretty face 
without wanting to marry it,” said Mrs. 
Chawler. ‘“ How do you account for there 
being so many pretty, ladylike old maids 
if it were otherwise?” 

“*Deed an I’ve often thocht ’twas be- 
cause they had been ower gude for the 
men aboot them, an’ that the latter kenned 
it. Ill just tell ye ——” 

But what, Lionel never heard; for at 
that moment Adelaide left the piano, and 
Sybil, at some one’s request, rose to take 
her place. The young man’s emotions 
were allina blaze. “Go out governess- 
ing!” “Live on charity!” “ Admire 
without wanting to marry her!” Is that 
how people dared to speak of his god- 
dess? Not while he lived. Not if he 
knew it. Mrs. Chawler should see for 
herself, if she liked, that one man at any 
rate was not afraid to show his admiration 
of Sybil Dysart in the most unequivocal 
manner. His darling was “ower gude,” 
for him, but at least no one should say it 
was not her own fault if she were an oid 
maid. Flinging down the Honorable 
Victoria’s fan into her lap, with an ab- 
ruptness which nearly startled her into a 
fit, and trampling heedlessly over Lady 
Ashleigh’s velvet skirts, the careless, im- 
petuous young fellow made but two strides 
forward, and was at Sybil’s side, almost 
stammering in his eager offer to find her 
music for her, and with so flushed and 
excited an air that his mother frowned 
and bit her lip sharply, muttering to her- 
self that he need not make quite such an 
exposé of his feelings, while Lady Strath- 
bitham™ bent her soft, grey-curled little 
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puarnnate to the squire’s wife, and whis- 
ered, — 

at I’m thinking you’re wrong aboot ane 
o’ the men, Mrs. Chawler. Yon winsome 
lassie will no be a speenster long, depend 
on it.”’ 

Sybil, meanwhile, quite unconscious of 
the stir of feeling she had excited, and 
looking all the fairer for her unconscious- 
ness, was singing that prettiest of all pas- 
sionate, pathetic ballads, “The Story of 
a Year,” in a voice so sweet and well 
trained, that one could as soon quarrel 
with its want of power or volume, as with 
the notes of a linnet from a hawthorn- 
twig in spring; and every syllable thrilled 
through the man’s soul behind her with a 
pathos and tenderness which was far be- 
= the stretch of her own spirit’s grasp. 

hen her voice faltered on the desperate 
cry to God from the broken-hearted girl 
in the song, it never occurred to Lionel, 
as it did to Adelaide, who knew her 
friend better, that the note was simply 
too high for her. To him it seemed like 
a real heart-throb of sympathetic sorrow ; 
and when her notes sank on the lower 
cadence of the final verse, — 


And thus is all my story told, 
A year —and nothing more ; 

I live because God keeps my life 
And holds his heaven in store, 


there were actual tears in the young man’s 
honest eyes, and he would have given a 
hundred pounds to have been able to take 
the slender singer then and there into his 
arms, and tell her that he had a story for 
her which would never have done being 
told, and that, if she would, God might 
hold a “heaven in store” for them even 
on this dull mother earth. It was just as 
well, however, that he was unable to carry 
out the impulse; for I am sure of one 
thing, it would have astonished no one 
present more than ee herself. Didn’t 
she know quite well that her story was 
hardly begun, and that there must be 
plenty of good things in store for her? 
The loving fancifulness which could blend 
the song she had been singing with her 
own personality, was an idea which could 
not even occur to her. Jenny would have 
comprehended it easily enough. 

“Don’t leave off yet. Go on playing 
something — anything — only don’t stop 
so soon,” Lion said in a low, -hurried 


voice, as she finished and made a move- 
ment to rise ; and Sybil, who had an ink- 
ling that Squire Chawler was waiting 
somewhere in the background, ready to 
pounce on her, and make her talk to him, 
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yielded more easily than she might oth- 
erwise have done; and after a moment’s 
pause let her fingers stray as of them- 
selves into one of the sweetest and sim- 
plest of Mendelssohn’s Lieder. The 
piano was not very far from the rest of 
the company, but it stood rather back, in 
a sort of alcove, and a tall stand of ferns 
and flowering plants further veiled it 
from general view. The light from the 
great crystal globe of the lamp on the 
centre table came filtering through this 
leafy screen, and just touched the folds 
of Sybil’s white dress, and rested on her 
rosy finger-tips, and the yellowing ivory 
of the worn old keys. There was a tall 
red azalea, one mass of blossom, in a big 
blue china jar close beside her. Some 
of the petals had fallen on her hair and 
dress, and hung there in a little rain of 
transparent rose-color. Her head was 
bent forward, and one tiny loose lock, 
breaking into curl on the pretty, slender 
throat, glittered like a golden ring. In 
the room beyond there was a slight com- 
motion. John was telling his wife she 
looked pale, and the elder ladies were 
urging her to retire. Noone was looking 
at those two by the piano; and, moved 
by an impulse which he could not resist, 
Lionel suddenly but gently laid his hand 
on one of those small ones resting on the 
keys. 

“ Sybil!” he said, almost in a whisper. 
“ Dear, will you listen to me for a mo- 
ment. I want to tell you something. I 
can’t keep it back any longer; and —and 
you must have guessed it. a 


| —— 


CHAPTER IX. 
WIZARDS AND DRAGONS. 


IT was Sybil who interrupted him. Be- 
fore he could finish she had turned round, 
drawing away her hand as she did so, and 
looked up at him, the light of the lamp 
falling full on her innocent face and calm 
eyes. 

“Wil it not do another time?” she 
said gently. “I shall be very glad then; 
but I think Mrs. John is going up-stairs. 
I must say good-night toher.” And then 
she rose and turned quickly, but with the 
soft grace peculiar to her movements, and 
which prevented their having any sem- 
blance of haste or abruptness to the rest 
of the party. 

Lion had barely time to have stopped 
her even if he had tried; but, indeed, the 
thought of trying did not enter his head. 
He was not the man to hold a woman 
against her will, let the disinclination be 
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shown ever so gently; and on the pres- 
ent occasion he could not tell whether 
she had been really disinclined or only 
startled by his impetuosity. The pain of 
being thrown back on himself, however, 
was none the less keen; and his face was 
still pale to the very lips with it when his 
mother came up and spoke to him. 

“ Sybil did not do Mendelssohn justice,” 
she said quietly, but with a mute anxiet 
in her eye which she could not control. 
“ Usually I prefer her playing to her sing- 
ing; but I expect you were talking to her 
and disturbed her. You shouldn’t do 
that, dear boy, for your uncle cares so 
much for classical music, and you can 
talk to her as much as you like at Chad- 
leigh End, you know.” 

The young man looked up sharply, a 
quick flash in his eyes. It was the sec- 
ond time that had been said to him that 
evening; and he was not in the most 
placable of moods. Only the memory of 
those words, “ Another time I shall be 
very glad,” kept him from losing his tem- 
per altogether. 

“So most people seem to think,” he 
answered, a decided touch of petulance in 
his tone, “but it isnot the fact. I haven’t 
spoken to Sybil Dysart.for I don’t know 
how long, and I hadn’t begun to do so 
then, though I wanted to particularly. 
Do you know how she is going home to- 
night?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, as quietly 
as before; “in our carriage, after it has 
left your father and me at the rectory. 
Why?” 

“Will you let it take me too, mother? 
I can send over for my horse to-morrow.” 

The rector’s wife hesitated. She had 
tacitly given her consent to a greater 
thing, 2nd meant to abide by it, as Mrs. 
Dysart had divined; but 

“ That is rather a strange request,” she 
said slowly. “Lion, do you know what it 
implies? Have you thought about it?” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking her full 
and frankly in the face. “But you have 
known it too for a long time, and I can’t 
get a chance unless you help me. You 
will, won’t you, mother? I have waited 
so long, and I must speak to her some- 
how.” 

“If you must,” said Mrs. Ashleigh. 
Proud woman, and little demonstrative as 
she was, the positive realization that the 
moment for giving up her only child had 
actually come, cost her a pang none the 
less crue] because it was so bravely con- 
cealed, and because her own hand was 
asked to help in the severing of the link 








which still bound her to him closer than 
any other. “I do not think I am given 
to denying you much,” she added with a 
faint smile; “and as I told you once be- 
fore, you must use your own judgment 
about this. Your father and I will make 
no objection, though we both think you 
might have done better. But as to going 
home together, you must ask Sybil first. 
If she is willing Hush! isn’t that 
some one asking for you?” 

It was; and Lionel going to the door 
found that his own man was waiting in 
the hall for him, with a message to say 
that he was wanted at home. 

“That Radical tinker fellow, Joe Betts, 
sir. Been run over by a dray, an’ took to 
the Haunch o’ Venison. They don’t 
think he’!l make out to live till morning; 
and he’s asked twice for you. I had 
your horse saddled while I sent up to 
you. 

_ That was right. I’ll come at once,” 
said Lionel. It only meant another dash- 
ing of his heart’s desire; but after all it 
was his work, and he was paid for doin 
it just as much as that man was for sad- 
dling his horse. Joe Betts might be an 
irreligious scamp, Lion rather thought he 
was, and might possibly live till morning 
or longer; but if he wanted the parson 
he had a right to have him. Love and 
Sybil must just wait their time till after- 
wards. Yet it was some consolation to 
think, as he set out on his long, wet ride 
—for it was raining fast —that Sybil’s 
soft little fingers did not seem to flinch 
from the tight grasp in which for one mo- 
ment he had held them while bidding her 
farewell, and that there was even a gentle 
regret in her eyes when his mother, taking 
pity on his bravely smothered disappoint- 
ment, said, — 

“I’m very sorry you have to go, dear; 
for I meant to have sent you with Sybil to 
see her safe home. It would have been 
less lonely for her.” 

“Ah, well, some other time!” he re- 
peated to himself, by way of consolation ; 
“and then I will not trust to chance any 
more. I'll have it out plainly in her own 
home, as a man should. Hullo! what’s 
that?” 

He was riding at a good pace, taking 
his way across Chadleigh Heath —a wide, 
broken expanse of ground, dotted over 
with stunted oaks and thorns on the 
higher parts, and stretching away in long 
flats of brown turf intersected by deep 
ruts, and flecked here and there by clumps 
of gorse or shallow pools of water in 
fringed setting of dark-red dock and 
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whispering reed. It was raining, as I 
have said, and the sky was covered with 
clouds — purple-black and heavy; but 
now and then a pale, watery moon peeped 
between them, and cast a wan, fitful glim- 
mer of yellowish light upon the ragged, 
upper edges of these cloudbanks and the 
pools of water below, only to be blotted 
out the next moment as a gust of wind 
swept a fresh rift of inky vapor across its 
face, and sent a sharp patter of small, cold 
raindrops into that of the rider. It was 
at such a moment as this that Lionel’s 
horse suddenly shied with some violence 
to the left, and glancing over his shoulder 
he saw that he had nearly ridden overa 
young woman who had just emerged from 
a small cottage standing some little way 
from the path, and was crossing the latter 
just in front of him. 

This cottage was so low, so tumble- 
down and dilapidated, so overgrown with 
rank mosses and screened by a clump of 
ragged fir-trees, that at first sight you 
might not have perceived it at all, or 
might have passed it by as some long- 
deserted dwelling; for there was no sign 
of smoke from the ruinous chimney, and 
the weeds from the patch of garden in 
front grew up rank and luxuriant above 
the hedge and quite concealed a faint 
gleam of light from a window on one side 
of the door; but as the clouds parted, a 
white streak of moonlight, piercing the 
decaying boughs of the fir-tree, fell upon 
a board nailed above the front door, and 
bearing in large black letters, much faded 
and defaced by time, the following inscrip- 
tion: “Isac Jowl, Worm Doctor, Profes- 
sor of Medical Botany, Herbalist. Herb 
Medicines Carefully Prepared. Advice 
Gratis.’ At the same moment a voice, 
husky and rasping, as of some one well 
stricken with years, called out from the 
dark entrance-way, — 

“Hi! there, young woman! Mind you 
tell your friend one thing. The dose 
mustn’t be repeated more than twice in 
the twelve hours. Look to that, or it'll 
do her harm.” 

The girl had been hurrying on as if 
anxious to escape; but the call arrested 
her, and she stopped short, throwing one 
apprehensive look at Lionel, as he invol- 
untarily checked his horse, and another 
at the door whence the voice proceeded. 
Lion saw her face as she did so, a rather 
pretty one, that of a girl in his own parish, 
a nice, respectable young woman, though 
she had a sister in service at Surbiton 
about whom there were reports among the 
neighbors of an order the reverse of com- 
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plimentary; and the young man noticed 
that she looked unhappy and ashamed, as 
well as frightened. On the impulse of 
the moment he pulled up his horse out- 
side the gate from which she had just 
emerged and shouted out, — 

“* What, Jowl, is that you selling your 
poison physics at this time of night and 
to servant-girls as usual! Have a care, 
old man, or you'll be doing yourself harm 
one of these days.” 

“ An’ who be you, pray, to take count 
o’ me an’ my doins?” retorted the voice 
from within, harsher and more raspy than 
ever. ‘* Who gave you the right to med- 
dle wi’ honest folks’ affairs? ‘Take care 
ye never want a dose o’ physic yourself, 
young man, whoever ye be.” 

“Tam Mr. Ashleigh, your clergyman,” 
Lion answered, perhaps the more sharply 
that a fresh gust of rain was pattering 
against his face. “And it’s as much my 
business to look after you as after the 
other folks in my parish. If your trade 
were as honest as you pretend, you 
wouldn’t object to people ‘taking count’ 
of you; but, as I told you once before, I 
don’t believe it is, and I warn you now I 
have my eye on you.” 

“ An’ I tell you, muster parson, as I 
dawn’t care where you have your eyes,” 
retorted the voice from the doorway. 
“Look to yourself, young gent, an’ take 
care 0’ your own doings. The day may 
come when ye wunt crow so loud as you 
do now. There’s a love philtre you'd like 
to be buying even to-day, I fancy, if you’d 
brass enouw’ to ask for it, but there’s no 
philtre as’ll hold love to you, not even 
the love.of a widow’s daughter, muster 
parson!” 

Lionel did not condescend to reply. 
For one thing, the sharp shutting of a 
door showed him that it would be useless ; 
and for another he was anxious to over- 
take and speak to the girl, who had hur- 
ried on during the brief dialogue, and was 
already lost to sight. The momentary 
gleam of moonlight had, however, already 
disappeared, and the night was again as 
dark as Erebus. Perhaps, too, the young 
woman had taken a different route on 
purpose: at any rate, strain his eyes as 
he might, he could see no signs of her; 
and, indeed, reached the Haunch of Veni- 
son without encountering another human 
being. 

It was the second day after this, a day 
which in its genial warmth and sunshine 
in no wise recalled the stormy and tem- 
pestuous evening last described, when 
Mrs. Dysart lay on her sofa reading a 
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letter: one which had arrived for her on 
the previous night, and which she had 
already perused twice, and was now going 
through for the third time. Truth to say, 
it was not one which a mother could 
lightly lay aside; for it was from Lionel 
Ashleigh, and it asked her to give him 
her eldest daughter for his wife. 

The drawing-room at Hillbrow was a 
warm, sunny apartment, low-ceilinged 
like all the rest of the house, with a wide 
fireplace where pots of ferns and flower- 
ing grasses now waved their soft, green 
plumes between the brass dogs which in 
winter supported goodly billets of wood, 
and with three long French windows 
opening into a verandah paved with brown 
and white tiles, littered with books and 
work-tables, and with a sloping roof sup- 
ported on rustic pillars, each one formin 
a spiral garland of cluster roses, white an 
pink, canary creeper showered over with 
its myriad golden blossoms, and clematis 
covering the ground with a snow of milk- 
white petals. From this verandah the 
garden sloped down sharply in a succes- 
sion of terraces; and lying on her sofa 
Mrs. Dysart could see the dark-brown 
slopes of Chadleigh Heath beyond, 
backed by dusky woods standing up 
like a crest against the pale blue sky, and 
hear the gay voices of her girls ringing 
out among the rose-bushes in the garden 
below. A pretty sight and a pleasant 
sound to any woman of acontented mind, 
pleasanter and prettier than usual on this 
balmy morning with the sunlight flicker- 
ing through the leaves, and a sky like a 
turquoise framed between those garlanded 
pillars; but this woman, leaning back 
among her sofa cushions, wrapped in a 
warm shawl and shivering as if it were 
winter, noted none of the peaceful beauty 
of it: and only by the deepened frown on 
her brow when Sybil’s flute-like tones 
sounded clearer than usual from below 
could it have been told that she was even 
conscious of what was passing about her, 
so fixed and abstracted was the expres- 
sion of the pale, drawn face. 

These mothers of ours! what a very 
Gethsemane of mental suffering the bless- 
ing of the child-bearing brings to too 
many of them! All our sympathies are 
with the young people in general. Their 
loves and their sorrows are the matters of 
most interest to us; and certainly at the 
present moment Sybil Dysart, laughing in 
the sunshine, with her hands full of roses, 
a worshipping sister at her heels, and a 
lover only waiting to fall at her feet, is a 
far brighter and more attractive object for 


the mind to rest on than the pale, care- 
lined lady listening with closed eyes and 
hands nervously clenched for the knock 
which she herself has invited, and yet 
which she feels will strike like a knell 
upon her heart when it comes. 

“ Believe me, I will love and guard 
Sybil as my own life if you will only give 
her to me,” Lion had said in his letter, 
and Mrs. Dysart did believe him; but to 
be obliged to give up that “love and 
guarding” to any one, even the most 
trusted, was a trial which, perhaps, none 
but a mother, and a mother whose devo- 
tion to her children was at once the pas- 
sion and the comfort of her life, could 
thoroughly realize. 

Only that morning Sybil had been down 
on her knees by her mother, trying, with 
coaxing and caresses, to extract a per- 
mission to have her pretty ears pierced 
in order that she might have the glory of 
wearing a certain pair of diamond ear- 
rings which had been left her by her 
grandmother. “ Everybody else has their 
ears pierced nowadays; and it seems a 
shame to have only one handsome orna- 
ment and not be able to wear it. Do say 
yes; there’s a darling mammy,” she had 
pleaded, with her soft cheek against her 
mother’s, and her small hands rumpling 
the widow’s hair after a little pet way of 
her own. But Mrs. Dysart had not been 
minded to say “ Yes;” her husband had 
not liked girls to wear earrings; so Sybil 
was sent away disappointed, though sunny 
and sweet-tempered as usual; and a little 
later her mother overheard Jenny saying, 

“ Never mind, dear; I dare say when 
you’re a married woman your husband 
will let you wear them, and give you oth- 
ers, too.” ; 

At any other time Mrs. Dysart would 
have paid no attention to the girlish, im- 
petuous speech. She hardly did so even 
at the moment, but now, with Lionel’s 
letter in her hand, and her answer to it 
already in his, it came back to her with a 
pang keen enough to bring actual tears 
into her eyes. 

For it was true. Once married it would 
be no longer on her that those pretty 
coaxings would be lavished; it would be 
no longer she who would have the power 
of granting or refusing her darling’s pe- 
titions ; but a young man who, less wise 
in his love, would be only too glad to say 
yes to every request proffered by so win- 
some a speaker. Sybil’s mother would 
have no more right or possession over 
Lionel Ashleigh’s wife than any other 





relative ; and as her mind went back to 
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the days when the tiny, dimpled body of 
her firstborn lay within her arms, and the 
soft little flossy head nestled against her 
breast with that small, inarticulate cry 
than which no music, however thrilling, 
can ever sound so wonderful in a mother’s 
ears, her very heart seemed to contract, 
and she almost hated Lionel for the re- 
quest which she would have hated him 
more if he had never made. 

For it was her dearest wish that he 
should marry Sybil. 

Ever since something which had hap- 
pened long years ago in the early days of 
her married life, something which had 
been the first nail in her husband’s coffin, 
and which had branded her soul with a 
sense of guilt— the letters of which no 
time, or grief, or penitence had ever had 
power to efface—she had watched over 
the two girls whom God had given her 
with a trembling, morbid anxiety, as if 
she were striving to avert the wrath which 
she dreaded might be wreaked on them 
instead of on her who had evoked it; an 
anxiety which gradually became concen- 
trated on Sybil, as the jatter grew in years 
and developed the peculiarly winsome, 
innocent manners and wild-rose type of 
beauty which had hitherto been only con- 
nected in the widow’s mind with a great 
sense of trust betrayed and selfish cruelty ; 
and which never rose before her mind 
without bringing with it a shuddering 
recollection of certain words spoken in 
that wilderness skirting the seraph- 
guarded wall of Eden four thousand years 
before, — 

“ Where is Abel, thy brother? 

* And Cain answered and said: I know 
not. Then said He who spoke to him: 

“What hast thou done? The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground.” 

Was not some such cry rising against 
her from the sods above a girlish grave 
even now? And was it not still unsatis- 
fied and fated to remain so unless, indeed, 
it descended on her children? And who 
would protect them once she was gone? 
Mrs. Dysart could not trust in God; her 
sense of his justice was too keen She 
wanted something human and tangible to 
cling to; something strong enough to 
serve as a rock to shelter her child when 
her own strength failed; and as Lionel 
Ashleigh’s wife, married toa man upright, 
kindly, and lovable in every way, with 
her nearest friends among her husband’s 
family, and her wifely home within sight 
of her childhood’s one, surely the girl 
would be safe. It was for this end that 
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the mother had prayed, and schemed, and 
managed; had kept Sybil out of the way 
of other people, and opened her doors to 
Lionel; and yet, now that her prayers 
were granted, and her management 
crowned with success, she was torment- 
ing herself, not merely with the selfish 
grief for her child's loss, but with a sud- 
denly wakened dread lest she might have 
done unwisely after all; lest Sybil’s affec- 
tions were less deeply engaged than she 
had thought, and lest it might have been 
better to let her see more of the world 
and leave the result in God’s hands. 

“Mr. Lionel Ashleigh, ma’am.” 

He wascome, then. It was too late for 
regrets or misgivings; and she drew her- 
self upright, and even tried to smile as 
she saw him enter; but the effort was a 
failure. Not even a smile would make 
her face look anything but white and 
hard; and there was an unconscious 
shrinking from him in it which struck 
painfully on Lion as he came in, and made 
him more nervous and uncomfortable than 
he was before. 

Poor fellow! Mrs. Dysart had always 
been one of his greatest friends, but in 
her new character of prospective mother- 
in-law he would rather have found himself 
in almost any other presence; and the 
unwonted sternness and frigidity of her 
manner tried his nerves more than she at 
all realized. 

‘“Pray don’t thank me,” she said, cut- 
ting short his expressions of gratitude. 
“T can only tell you that you may speak 
to—my child. 1 do not at all know what 
she may say toyou. I have never spoken 
to her on the subject; but if you fancy — 
if you think it wise to risk it ‘4 

Lion looked at her full; the steady, 
appealing glance of his brown eyes uncon- 
sciously quelling the faltering of her lips 
and heart. 

“T fancy nothing,” he said; “but I 
would rather risk everything than not 
know. What I thank you for is for giv- 
ing me the chance to ask her; for I don’t 
think you would unless you were willing 
yourself to trust her to me.” 

She was very fond of him, and her heart 
softened, yet she kept the softening out 
of her voice as she answered, — 

“It is her willingness which is of con- 
sequence to you. I shall never try to 
force my daughter’s feelings in any way, 
and, as I said, I do not at all know 
whether she has even thought of you in 
this way as yet.” 

Lion’s heart sank still lower, yet he 
kept up his courage manfully. 


































“ That is one reason why I love her so 
dearly,” he said boldly; “because she is 
so innocent and unconscious; not like 
other girls, always thinking of romance 
and love-making. But I do think she 
likes me; and in time—if she should 
get to care more for me in time —you 
won’t be vexed, will you? I may tell her 
that much?” he interrupted himself to 
ask, with another of his frank, direct 
looks. 

“T would rather you did not use my 
influence,” said Mrs. Dysart coldly; but 
then her womanly nature prevailed, and 
she put out her hand to him, her eyes 
shining through a mist of tears. 

® “Forgive me, Lion, but I cannot be 
/ gracious over giving away the dearest 
thing I have on earth, even to you. I will 
tell you this, however; I would rather it 
was you than any other man, and I believe 
—I know—that you would take care of 
her. There, there,” as he nearly crushed 
her thin white fingers in the energy of 
his protestations; “don’t say any more 
now, but go to her, or I shall be getting 
disagreeable again. You will find her in 
the schoolroom, I think; and—and do 
not keep her long. I cannot bear sus- 
ense.” 

And fearful lest her mood might change 
again, as she said, Lionel took her at her 
word, and went without another syllable. 
He felt like the young prince in a fairy- 
tale. The dragon at the gate of the en- 
chanted castle had been conquered; now 
he had only to deal with the princess. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


OF the vast amount written on Mr. 

Tennyson’s poetry but a small portion has 

been devoted to serious analytical criti- 

cism. Professor Wilson’s attack, Black- 

wood’s Magazine, vol. xxxi., full of the 

boisterous spirits of the writer, was too 

obviously unfair to be taken as a true 

opinion, though there was in it much of 
real and discerning literary insight. Lord 
Houghton’s article in the Westminster 
Review, vol. xxxviii., able and admirably 
| written, was yet too much in the tone of a 
| discoverer of unknown lands, who thinks 
{ all is magnificently fair which strikes upon 
him with a sense of newness. This, to- 
gether with Mr. George Brimley’s paper, 
republished in his collected essays, and 

an article in the London Review, vol. i., 
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tempts to deal with the real intellectual 
phenomena presented by Mr. Tennyson’s 
works. 

But these all date from a period far 
away from modern readers, and reviewers 
have for many years gazed on the poems 
as men gazed on the sun before spectrum 
analysis. Able and enthusiastic eulogies 
have been written from time to time in 
all the leading periodicals as new works 
have appeared ; here and there attempts 
have been made to discover esoteric 
meanings in plain and simple narrative of 
old chivalric tales; but little has been 
done to understand them as they are, and 
explain them, to show their relation to 
literature, to art, to nature, or to life, to 
estimate the kind and causes of their 
beauties or defects. Reviews have been 
for the most part one chorus of indis- 
criminate praise. There was a_ period 
when the Zzmes would at least always 
essay, if it did not compass literary criti- 
cism, but the notices of Mr. Tennyson’s 
recent poems have been almost comic in 
their abnegation of all a critic’s functions. 
That, for instance, on “The Lover’s 
Tale,” simply quoted as specimens one 
hundred and thirty-three lines of the 
poem, together with the larger portion of 
the little preface, and the remainder of 
the notice was simply an expansion of the 
following thoughts, if thoughts they can 
be called: “ Piracy would be popular if, 
as was in this instance the case, piracy 
often enforced publication. This is a 
remarkable poem for a boy of nineteen, 
but the essential characteristics of the 
boy’s style are those of the man’s.” The 
greater part of other recent reviews have 
been of the same kind, extracts and plat- 
itudes, extracts for the sake of extract- 
ing, not as exemplifying a statement or 
enforcing a position, platitudes in place 
of thought to save readers the trouble of 
thinking, of which, to do them justice, 
they are rarely desirous. This action of 
the critics in the case of the later poems 
has only accentuated a conviction long 
growing in our mind, that criticism of 
Tennyson was needed and in some re- 
spects almost untried, and in the following 
pages we shall endeavor to supply the 
want. 

Since the greater portion of this article 
was written, now more than a year since, 
two papers have appeared in the Cornhill 
annotating Mr. Tennyson as carefully as 
critic ever edited Greek play, ard working 
out in detail a good deal of what is here 
sketched. It has not seemed to us, how- 
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principles with but few details is super- 
seded by those excellent studies, to which 
we woul refer all who wish to verify our 
own conclusions more fully than our space 
will allow us. 

We need not pause to prove the popu- 
larity of the works in question. Of 
course there have been larger sales of 
single poems. No such rush for copies 
has ever taken place in Tennyson’s case 
as in that of Byron or Scott, even when 
by publishing a ballad in a magazine, a 
cheap form was adopted which placed the 
poem within the reach of all. Perhaps, 
too, in one given year, now some time 
ago, the works of Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per, D.C.L., may have sold a more con- 
siderable number of copies than were sold 
in the same year of Tennyson, but if so 
the balance was soon redressed. Even 
Evangelical doctrine could not make Tup- 
per’s work seem poetry for more than a 
brief season, and the Laureate’s poems 
have reached quarters where Byron never 
and Scott seldom came. We do not 
doubt that at this moment in England 
more poetry of Tennyson is known by 
heart, and more could be quoted, than of 
all the other poets in the language fused 
into one. 

Some of the causes of this popularity 
are trivial, yet worth a moment’s notice. 
In the first place, Tennyson is thoroughly 
easy. The great poets who present the 
most difficulty.are loved by their students 
with a passion often in proportion to the 
difficulty with which they are approached, 
and those students can never for a 
moment believe that the more popular 
poet is worthy to stand beside their own 
chosen one. Azschylus and Euripides, 
Dante and Tasso, Wordsworth and Scott, 
Browning and Tennyson, are instances of 
the contrast we mean ; the first of each pair 
is incomparably the higher poet, but the 
multitude who read for relaxation and not 
for study, for facile delight and not for 
wise counsel, for titillation of fancy, and 
not for the calm satisfaction of intellect, 
will never believe it, nor are they able to 
understand or apprehend it. 

When we say that Tennyson is easy, 
we do not mean that there are not here 
and there passages requiring explanation, 
and which if an annotated edition were 
ever published would lead to controversy. 
The unfoldings of a mind so stored with 
literature and science will always present 
difficulties to those who are less educated 
than the writer. So long as “In Memo- 
riam”’ is read people will ask, Wo “ sings 


|men may rise on stepping-stones of their 
| dead selves to higher things”? What is 
the meaning of “Before the crimson- 
circled star had fallen into her father’s 
grave”? So long as they read the early 
|poems, and have not read Dante, they 
| will fail to understand the words in “ The 
Vision of Sin,” “God made himself an 
awful rose of dawn.” But beyond the 
difficulty of allusion or quotation there is 
little difficulty of idea, and none, or almost 
none, of diction. The words, and this is 
no light praise, follow each other in their 
natural prose sequence; there is no effort 
or straining after metre or rhyme; the 
words are the best suited to express the 
meaning whether considered as poetry or 
as prose. 
We open the volume at hand absolutely 
at random and read, — 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot : 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Now, if dismissing for a moment all 
sense of the assonance of rhyme, we 
would write this into prose, we shall find 
that only two changes are possible; we 
should read “ flew loosely” instead of 
“loosely flew,” and place the word 
“among” at the beginning instead of the 
end of the line. 

Again, opening the volume equally at 
random, we find the arras on the walls of 
the chambers in “The Palace of Art” 
showed, one, 


the reapers at their sultry toil. 
In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 
And hoary to the wind. 


And one a foreground black with stones and 
slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white cloud the scornful 
crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 


And one, an English home—gray twilight 
pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 


In this passage the only words which 
could be transposed are the third line of 
the second stanza, which might in prose 
read better, “the scornful crags all barred 





to one clear harp in divers tones, that 


with long white cloud,” which, if the 


Softer than sleep —all things in order storey ~ 
A haunt of ancient peace. Bt ete aa 
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rhyme be of no importance, is an equally 
good line. Now take a passage in 
“ Ulysses,” where the question is in no 
degree complicated by assonance, and we 
find that no change at all is needed. 


You and [ are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods, 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: 
the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 


If the same test be applied to the works 
of almost any other poet we shall find a 
very different result. Take Mr. Browning 
in a passage also chosen by the simple 
test of opening the volume anywhere. 


Fear death ? —to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 
For the journey is done and the summit at- 
tained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained, 
The reward of it all. 


To put this highly elliptical passage into 
prose would need no mere transposition 
of words, but a paraphrase; it requires 
and repays study, but the students are to 
the readers of poetry as, perhaps, one in 
a hundred. 

The only other passage we will here 
quote shall be Mr. Matthew Arnold’s fin- 
est sonnet, which better than any other 
will exemplify the difference between the 
poet who writes for scholars only, and 
him who, indeed, delights scholars, but 
can be understood at a glance by all. 


So far as I conceive the world’s rebuke 

To him addressed, who would recast her new, 

Not from herself her fame of strength she 
took, 

But from his weakness, who would work her 
rue. 

“ Behold!” she cries, ‘so many rages lulled, 

So many fiery efforts quite cooled down! 

Look, how so many spirits, long undulled, 

After short commerce with me, fear my frown ! 





| Thou, too, when thou against my crimes would 


cry, 
Let thy ooudied homage check thy tongue !” 
The world speaks well: yet might her foe 
reply, 
“ Are wills so weak? Then let not mine wait 
long. 
Hast thou so rare a poison? Let me be 
Keener to slay thee, lest thou poison me.” 


We have taken modern poets only for 
purpose of comparison, and but a few in- 
stances ; but the testis one easily applied, 
and in most cases will be applied with the 
same result. 

Another great reason of Tennyson’s 
popularity is the homely, we may even 
say commonplace, character of his sub- 
jects, within the comprehension of all. 
They rarely quicken the pulses or stimu- 
late the brain, and therefore suit the 
average English mind. De Musset’s 
“On ne badine pas avec Tamour,” will 
always find more readers than Victor 
Hugo’s “ Marion Delorme,” “ Romeo and 
Juliet” than “King Lear.” However 
pathetic are De Musset’s play and the 
graceful tragedy of Shakespeare’s youth, 
they do not stir the deep of human souls, 
or open the pit of fiery hell which lies 
deep in the central heart of each great 
nature, as in the heart of our mother, the 
earth. Take the whole of Tennyson’s 
poems in the earlier volumes, and save, 
perhaps, “ Fatima” and “ The Sisters,” 
there are no poems which deal with any 
violent or disturbing manifestation of pas- 
sion. The wail of CEnone and the plaint 
of Iphigenia are as decorous as if sobbed 
out in a Belgravian drawing-room, while 
they are studiously draped and surround- 
ed so as to remind us of nothing in com- 
mon with ourselves. It is quite otherwise 
with Shakespeare’s grand anachronisms, 
in which bis men and women are not of 
any age, but of all time. And in those 
poems which seem exceptional, Fatima’s 
sensations have in them no mind; they 
are wholly physical and animal. The 
same criticism willapply to “ Lucretius ; ” 
the physical troubles of lust, not the noble 
sufferings of love wronged or unrequited, 
are the subject of the poem. In “The 
Sisters,” the tragedy of ‘“ Three times I 
stabb’d him through and through” is 
stilled into peace by the lines, — 


I curl’d and comb’d his comely head, 
He look’d so grand when he was dead, 


quite another treatment and in quite an- 
other spirit to that in which Keats’s Isa- 
bella dealt with her terrible treasure in the 
pot of basil. 
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Nor when Mr. Tennyson would “tell a 
tale of chivalry” do his notes ring like 
those of trumpets to set the blood dancing 
in the veins. He does not seem to get 
beyond the plume and the glancing of the 
spear-heads. He speaks of battle, but 
“all the war is rolled in smoke,” and we 
see nothing; his combats are as unreal in 
the “Idylls of the King” as they are in 
“The Princess,” when the poor little 
prince, exerting all his force, felt his 
veins 


Stretch with fierce heat, a moment hand to 
hand, 
And horse to horse, and sword to sword we 


hung, 

Till I struck out and shouted; the blade 
glanced, : 

f did but shear a feather. 


Just so, and the Lancelots and Arthurs, 
though we are told they were wounded, 
and groaned, and swooned, or mowed 
their enemies before them, still leave on 
us the impression that they are but shear- 
ing feathers; it is all like a pageant of 
battle on the stage ; there are sparks in 
plenty flashing from the swords ; the com- 
batants tumble about, and we sit un- 
moved, knowing it all unreal. 

A third cause of Mr. Tennyson’s popu- 
larity is his freedom from coarse expres- 
sions; it is much to have an author as 
decorous as Cowper or Keble, while far 
more varied. There is scarce a word in 
all his writings at which the most fastidi- 
ous can take exception. And the ordinary 
reader cares about words. It is true that 
the things are not always as harmless. 
Fatima, Lucretius, Merlin, and Vivien are 
not good reading for girls, neither is the 
confusion in “Queen Mary” between 
dropsy and pregnancy; but they are not 
understood by the majority, and, taken all 
together, the poems are good and whole- 
some reading from which we can only rise 
pleased and improved. 

Within the limits of his power, Mr. 
Tennyson’s workmanship is perfect, and 
in the long run good work is sure to tell. 
We shall now examine the limits and the 
workmanship, having enumerated the 
main causes of the popularity of these 
poems: their easiness, homeliness, de- 
cency of diction, and excellence of work. 

When we consider the limits within 
which Mr. Tennyson restricts himself, we 
are inclined to think that few save careful 
students are aware how very considerable 
a portion of his poems is deliberate ren- 
dering into pure melodious verse what 
has already existed in another form. All 





poets of course avail themselves of the 
heritage of the past, and there are few 
poems of any length which do not owe 
their origin to some story, event, or other 
circumstance outside of their author’s 
brain. Not to dwell on Shakespeare’s 
work and that of other dramatists or play- 
wrights, and on story-tellers, as Boccaccio 
and Bandello, we may instance the use of 
older material by Mr. Browning in his 
“ Dramatic Tdyils.” It was at once 
pointed out by many critics, thet “ Hal- 
bert and Hob” is the expansion of a few 
lines in Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” and the first 
incident of “Ivan Ivanovitch” is a story 
told wherever Russian life and Russian 
wolves are named. The true artist has 
seized the principle only of Aristotle’s 
story, and given it a special English and 
Puritan interest, while in the sequel to 
the poor mother’s tale he rises to the 
rank of the creator, the original poetic 
genius. But the restraint which Mr. 
Tennyson has laid on himself is different 
both in kind and in degree. In very 
many instances he has not taken an inci- 
dent and expanded it, but taken the inci- 
dent already described and expanded to 
its fullest extent, and by a touch here and 
there, has transmuted the whole into a 
living poem. So an artist hand will ar- 
range the mass of flowers and green 
foliage which the gardener brings from 
conservatory or parterre into the perfect 
bouquet for bridal or for ball. 

How largely this has been done in the 
case of the “Idylls of the King” is of 
course known to all, yet a few familiar 
passages will best exhibit Mr. Tennyson’s 
peculiar mode of working. Our first in- 
stance shall be from “Gareth and Lyn- 
ette,” and the text so fairly embroidered 
by him is from “Popular Romances of 
the Middle Ages,” in which many of the 
old stories can be consulted most con- 
veniently. 


King Arthur was holding high festival when 
there came into the hall two men on whose 
shoulders there leaned the fairest and goodliest 
youth that ever man saw, as though of himself 
he could not walk. When they reached the 
dais, the youth prayed God to bless the king 
and all his fair fellowship of the Round Table. 
“And now I pray thee, grant me three gifts, 
which I seek not against reason: the one 
of these I will ask thee now, and the other 
two when twelve months have come round.” 
“ Ask,” said Arthur, “ and ye shail have your 
asking.” “Then,” answered the youth, “I 
will that ye give me meat and drink for a year.” 
And though the king bade him ask something 
better, yet would he not: and Arthur said, 
“ Meat and drink enough shalt thou have ; for 
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that I never stinted to friend or foe. But 
what is thy name?” ‘That I cannot tell,” 
said the youth, “Strange,” said the king, 
“that thou shouldest not know thy name, and 
thou the goodliest youth that ever mine eyes 
have seen.” Then the king gave him in 
charge to Sir Kay, who scorned him because 
he had asked so mean a gift. “Since he has 
no name,” said Sir Kay, “I will call him 
Pretty-hands, and into the kitchen shall he go, 
and there have fat brose, so that at the year’s 
end he shall be fat as a pork hog.” 


Compare with this : — 


Last, Gareth leaning both hands heavily 

Down on the shoulders of the twain, his men, 

Approach’d between them toward the king, 
and asked, 

“A boon, Sir King” (his voice was all 
ashamed), 

“For see ye not how weak and hungerworn 

I seem — leaning on these? grant me to serve 

For meat and drink among thy kitchen-knaves 

A twelvemonth and a day, nor seek my name. 

Hereafter I will fight.” 


To him the king, 
“ A goodly youth and worth a goodlier boon! 
But so thou wilt no goodlier, then must Kay, 
The master of the meats and drinks, be thine.” 
He rose and past; then Kay, a man of mien 
Wan-sallow as the plant that feels itseif 
Root-bitten by white lichen, 


“Lo ye now! 
This fellow hath broken from some abbey, 
where, 
God wot, he had not beef and brewis enow, 
However that might change! but an he work, 
Like any pigeon will I cram his crop, 
And sleeker shall he shine than any hog.” 


The words “I will call him Pretty-hands,’ 
and other touches in the prose, are not 
omitted, but given a few lines further on 
in the poem. 

Compare again the following passages 
on the Holy Grail: — 


In the evening, when they had prayed in the 
great minster, and as the knights sat each in 
his own place, they heard cracking of thunder 
as though the hall would be riven through ; 
and in the midst of the crashing and darkness 
a light entered, clearer by seven times than 
ever they saw day, and all were alighted of the 
Grace of the Holy Ghost: and as each knight 
looked on his fellows, behold all were fairer 
than any on whom their eyes had ever rested 
yet. But all sate dumb, and in the still silence 
came the Holy Grail, covered with white 
samite, but none might see it, or the hand 
which bare it; and with it came all sweet 
odors, and each knight had such food and 
drink as he loved best in the world; and then 
the holy vessel was borne away, they knew 
not whither. Then were their tongues loosed, 
and the king gave thanks for that which they 
had seen. But Sir Gawaine said, “ We have 


’ 





had this day all that our hearts would wish, 
but we might not see the Holy Grail, so heed- 
fully was it covered ; and therefore now I vow 
with the morrow’s morn to depart hence in 
quest of the holy vessel, and never to return 
until I have seen it more openly ; and if I may 
not achieve this, I shall come back as one that 
may not win against the will of God.” 


And all at once, as there we sat, we heard 

A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 

And rending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 

A beam of light seven times more clear than 


day ; 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
All over covered with a luminous cloud, 
And none might see who bare it, and it past. 
But every knight beheld his fellow’s face 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose, 
And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood, till I found a voice and sware a vow, 
I sware a vow before them all, that I, 
Because I had not seen the Grail, would ride 
A twelvemonth and a day in quest of it, 
Until I found and saw it. 


These are not isolated or in any degree 
exceptional passages; the whole of the 


“Idylls of the King” are in the same - 


way translated from the prose Arthurian 
legends, in great part from the “ Mort 
d@’Arthur,” by Sir Thomas Malory, from 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s version of the 
“* Mabinogion,” and in part from less- 
known sources. Touches are brought in 
from other books, and it is a curious in- 
stance of the range and versatility of Mr. 
Tennyson’s reading, and of his retentive 
memory, that he has in the same way 
adapted passages from Crofton Croker’s 
“Trish Legends” and fitted them into the 
Arthurian story. Thus the little maid’s 
account in “Guinevere” of the gladness 
of “spirits and men, before the coming of 
the sinful queen,” “how the fairies came 
dashing down upon a wayside flower,” how 
“down in the cellar many bloated things 
shouldered the spigot, straddling on the 
butts while the wine ran,” are taken from 
two of the tales in that excellent collec- 
tion, published in 1825, and no doubt the 
delight of Mr. Tennyson in his youth, as 
it has been of so many young people 
since. The same volume was pressed into 
the service of one of the earlier Idylls, 
“Walking to the Mail,” where the story 
of the farmer who intended changing 
house because of a ghost, but remained 
when he found the ghost meant to go too, 
is slightly altered from the legend of the 
Cluricaune. 

We have now shown Mr. Tennyson’s 
mode of writing when he has a story 
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which pleases him. The applications of 
it are numerous. Thus “ Dora” is trans- 
lated from Miss Mitford’s “ Dora Cres- 
well” in “Our Village,” and greatly 
improved in the translation. ‘“ Enoc 
Arden” and “ Aylmer’s Field” were told 
by a friend to the poet, who, struck with 
their aptitude for versification, requested 
to have them at length in writing. When 
they were thus supplied, the poetic ver- 
sions were made as we now have them, 
Readers who are also students may fol- 
low up this clue for themselves, and the 
wider their own reading the more will 
they find that the poet knows more than 
they of the books they know the best. 
But the fact goes even beyond what they 
will find; some of the poems which seem 
most spontaneous are not so, and, with 
the true art which conceals art, the 
thoughts of others are made the poet’s 
own. We have been told that when the 
Laureate was at Cambridge, a friend of 
his own age and set, himself well known 
in literature since those days, delivered a 
speech at the Cambridge Union which 
made at the time a profound impression. 
But few of the enthusiastic boys who 
heard it could have supposed, even in the 
wildest flights of admiration, that their 
orator’s thoughts and many of his words, 
would live as long as the English language 
in the form of the fine stanzas, ‘“*‘ You ask 
me why, though ill at ease,” “ Of old sat 
Freedom on the heights,” and “ Love thou 
thy land.” 

It is needless here to specify how far 
Mr. Froudeand Mr. Freeman have respec- 
tively contributed not only facts but 
phrases to the dramas of “ Queen Mary” 
and “ Harold,” because here the poet is 
following in the steps of all dramatists, 
and his action has in it nothing which is 
peculiar to himself. 

Another limitation which Mr. Tenny- 
son has set to his creative powers is of 
the same kind but on a smaller scale. It 
is to be found in the vast quantity of 
translated epithets and sentences to be 
found in his works, where a man of less 
reading and equal imagination would have 
often tor se to invent his own appro- 
priate words. Wedo not of course mean 
only in such poems as “ Lucretius,” little 
more than a cento from the writings of 
that author, nor of the memories of Ho- 
mer, so abundant in “ Ulysses,” “‘ The Lo- 
tos-Eaters,” and “CEnone.” But “ Ulys- 
ses,” again, is thronged with thoughts of 
Dante, as e.g., Inferno xxvi. go-140, and 
the Dante student will find him at every 
turn, and always happily rendered. Nor 





are Classical epithets less well translated : 
the “ black pigeon ” of Herodotus becomes 
the “swarthy ring-dove ;” Horace’s corvix 
annosa “the many-wintered crow;” ad 
unguem factus “finished to the finger- 
nail;” ¢risudca fulmina “ the triple forks.” 
Under the same head also will come the 
usage of words of other poets, so bravely 
adopted, with no weak fear that so great 
a genius could be dreamed a plagiarist, 
as “ Love wept and spread his sheeny 
vans for flight,” borrowed from Milton 
—“ His sail-broad vans he spreads for 
flight” (Paradise Lost, ii. 927); or, “‘ The 
tight ear that is filled with dust,” from 
Shakespeare’s “My liege, her ear is 
stopped with dust,” (King John, act iv. 
sc. 2); “ Brow bound with burning gold,” 
from Shelley —“ And thine omnipotence 
a crown of pain, To cling like burning 
gold round thy dissolving brain” (* Pro- 
metheus Unbound”); “ Read . . . deep- 
chested music, and to this result,” from 
Keats —“ His voice leapt out, despite of 
godlike curb, to this result” (“ Hyperi- 
on”); “The wild team which beat the 
twilight into flakes of fire,” from Mars- 
ton — “See the dapple-grey coursers of 
the morn beat up the light with their 
bright silver horns ” ( Antonius and Mel- 
lida”); “‘Sipt wine from silver praising 
God,” from the old proverb “ The cock 
when he drinks praises God,” explained 
by George Herbert thus, — 


And as birds drink and straight lift up their 
head, 
So may I sip, and think 
Of better drink ~ 
I may attain to after I am dead. 


A third limitation also is that by which 
Mr. Tennyson restrains his fancy in the 
creation of incident. Here, too, where 
Dante or Milton, where Keats or Shelley 
would. have given a loose rein to thought, 
the more modern poet refrains from the 
making of ideas. There would scarce 
seem any occasion so fitted for it as the 
visions which the sinful soul which built 
the Palace of Art saw when, lest she 
should fail and perish utterly, God plagued 
her with sore despair. The most terrible 
of all these, when she came unawares 
“on hollow shades enclosing hearts of 
flame,” is borrowed from “ Vathek ” — the 
torment which Beckford imagined for the 
lost in the Hall of Eblis was that of a 
heart eternally on fire: “Soliman raised 
his hands toward heaven in token of 
supplication, and the caliph discerned 
through his bosom, which was transpar- 
ent as crystal, his heart enveloped in 





flames” (“The Histoty of the Caliph 
Vathek,” ed. in Bayard series, p. 115); 
and the image of the soul’s perplexities 
is taken from the Book of Wisdom. 

But there is no need to multiply in- 
stances, each student can do so for him- 
self; and the further he goes in the gar- 
den of literature the more will he find 
that Mr. Tennyson has been before him, 
and culled its fairest flowers deliberately, 
thus restricting his own creativeness. 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and English appear 
to be the branches of literature best 
known to the poet; there is little trace of 
French influence on his mind or writings, 
and save one or two possible allusions 
to the Faust, there is no sign whatever 
of acquaintance with the German lan- 
guage or literature. This gives us a 
fourth limitation to the field within which 
the poet has worked, this last perhaps 
more accidental than voluntary and delib- 
erate. 

We have now to see what are Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s relations to his age, and what, 
within the defined limit, he has taught 
the crowd of eager readers ; what it is in 
which he stands unrivalled in our own 
age. His work may not be all claimed 
for it by enthusiastic girls who thumb 
their Tennyson “Birthday Book” as 
though its sentences were those of an 
oracle, or by schoolboys who, unable to 
afford the price of the poems, copy out 
the whole of “Locksley Hall,” as did 
many years since the writer of the pres- 
ent notice. But it is none the less the 
work of a consummate artist; of an able 
interpreter of nature and of science, of 
one who is considered, and perhaps con- 
siders himself, to attain to something of 
prophetic strain. 

Mr. Tennyson’s handling of words is 
of quite a different kind to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s, or Sheliey’s, or Keats’s. His model 
in his blank verse is evidently Milton; in 
his lyrics his only rule would seem to be 
his own delicate ear. His fastidious taste 
has preserved him from all temptation to 
tours de force, to surprises exciting now 
and then our admiration, now and then 
our anger. There is nothing half so 
clever as Browning’s “ Le Byron de nos 
jours,” with its quaint double rhymes, its 
metre and rhythm, apart from anything 
which had ever been done before. There 
are no deliberate roughnesses before or af- 
ter passages of sweet sound, as though to 
point the contrast; no astonishing rhymes 
as in Browning and his sweet and strong 
poet-wife; sound never runs away with 
sense as now and then with Shelley; nor 
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does the sweetness cloy, as now and then 
with Keats —the verse flows always me- 
lodiously, never straining after effect; 
each word is the best, and in its true 
place. The metre, too, is always the fit- 
test; it would seem impossible that any 
poem should ever have had another form 
than the actual one. This 4s a matter 
which would take long to prove, each 
reader must verify it for himself; but if 
any one will compare the earker and pres- 
ent editions of the poems, they will see 
how all the changes made have been in 
the direction of softness and sweetness; 
how a plural word has been changed to a 
singular before s in order to avoid the col- 
lision of sibilants ; how carefully chosen 
have been the dominant letters of the 
lines, ¢.g., — 

So all day long the noise of battle rolled. 
Made noise of bees and breeze from end to end. 

Strikes 
On a wood and takes and breaks and cracks 
and splits. 


I heard the puffed pursuer ; at my ear 
Bubbled the nightingale, 


and will feel themselves wrapped round 
with melody always satisfactory, gently 
sensuous, but never in excess. 

As an interpreter of nature, Mr. Tenny- 
son is, again within his own limits, quite 
unequalled. The limits would seem to 
be those imposed by shortsightedness, 
refusing to allow details of a great scene 
to be grasped by the vision, but intensify- 
ing the grasp of details in all that can be 
looked into and examined close at hand. 
Thus when any stretch of landscape is 
named, that which has attracted the poet 
has been color and sound rather than 
feature. 


One show’d an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seem’d to hear them climb and fall 

And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall. 


The landscape is vague, the sound is 
predominant. 

Again in the picture from “ The Palace 
of Art,” quoted above, the tawny yellow 
cornfield against the grey undersides of 
the olive-leaves is what has struck the 
poet, and he gives that tous. An eye of 
greater power to see distant objects would 
have given us a flash of color in the 
reaper’s costume, but such a surface is 
not broad enough to be noticed by short 
sight. The reader will find that in no 
distant landscape are details dwelt on as, 
for instance, by Scott when he would de- 
scribe the Trossachs, or Byron when 
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painting the scenes on which Childe Har- 
old gazed. 

But it is quite different when a flower 
or other object which can be brought 
close to the eye is to be described. We 
all remember the delight with which the 
old literary yeoman in “ Cranford ” finds 
that Tennyson had shown himself a keen 
observer from his simile — 


As black as ashbuds in the front of March. 


So, in like way, the little receptacle of 
the dandelion, with its petals and seeds, 
has been closely marked by the poet, who 
speaks of “the arrowy seeds of the field- 
flower,” itself “all gold,” and of the tiny 
targe set with its darts. So, too, how 
“ drooping chestnut buds began to spread 
into the perfect fan;” how wheat ex- 
amined closely is a “ phalanx of summer 
spears,” what is “the gloss and hue” of 
the chestnut, “when the husk divides 
threefold to show the fruit within ;” how 
the tiny inhabitants of seaside shells push 
“a golden foot on a fairy horn” through 
the “dim water world.” A hundred like 
instances will occur to all students of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, and will speak to them 
of one who goes through life keenly and 
minutely observant, but sometimes dwell- 
ing too much on detail to grasp the whole ; 
not able, as the old proverb has it, to see 
the wood for the trees. 

A close observer of nature must always 
have sympathy with natural science, since 
that is dependent on the study and obe- 
dience of nature in order to control her, 
and it is easy to see that the discoveries 
and utterances of scientific men have al- 
ways had a great charm for Mr. Tenny- 
son, just as the intricacies of the law and 
subtle psychological study have had for 
Mr. Browning. But there is this differ- 
ence, that while the latter poet is suffused 
and penetrated with his subject, is for the 
time a lawyer, or follows every tortuous 
winding of the character he analyzes, as a 
surgeon lays bare nerves with his scalpel, 
the former never forgets himself in his 
subject, but simply and consciously gives 
a poetic rendering to some scientific 
phrase which has struck him from out- 
side, some fragment of fact rather than a 
great principle. Once, indeed, and that 
in pre-Darwinian days, the great dogma 
of evolution impressed him, and he put 
the inmost kernel of it into four grand 
lines, omitted in later editions of “ The 
Palace of Art,” — 


All nature widens upward : evermore 
The simpler essence lower lies, 
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More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise. 


The fastidious ear has rejected the 
rhymes ending with the same syllable 
“more” —though such is considered 
even a beauty in French verse — and, in 
fact, the too dominant sound of 0, without 
heed to the rejection of the grand thought 
worth a volume of mere prettiness. 

But he has grasped with exceeding 
interest many physiological facts, such as 
that one of the ossification of the fcetal 
bones —a gradual process, consisting in 
the change of gristle or membrane into 
bone, about half of which by weight con- 
sists of phosphate of lime. The capillary 
blood-vessels feed the bones with lime, 
beginning to do so from the time when 
the first bones, the collar-bone and lower 
jaw, begin to ossify. This becomes, 
when translated into poetry, the admira- 
ble lines, — 


Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course till thou wert also man. 


In the edition of 1833 of “ The Palace 
of Art” we find the marvels of the sky as 
seen through a telescope condensed with 
equal beauty. 


Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 

And as with optic glass her keener eyes 
Pierced through the mystic dome, 


Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like 
swarms 
Of suns and starry streams, 


These are now withdrawn from the poem, 
but no reader need be at a loss to find 
other instances. One still remains in the 
same poem, — 


Still as while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring. 


On this a great authority says, — 


From the motion of spots occasionally seen 
on Saturn astronomers find that the planet 
rotates on its axis in the short period of ten 
and a half hours, which for a planet so enor- 
mous in size may justly be termed whirling. 
His equatorial regions are carried round at 
the rate of twenty-one thousand miles per 
hour, But while the planet thus whirls swiftly 
round upon its axis the shadow stays at rest 
upon the luminous rings, just as the shadow of 
a sleeping top remains at rest upon the ground. 
The shadow does indeed creep to and fro upon 
one face of the rings, and then passes to the 
other, but so very slowly (remaining more than 
fourteen years on each face before passing to 
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the other) that it may justly be described as 
sleeping. 


“In Memoriam” especially is full of 
references to scientific facts, and so is 
“The Princess,” in which the curious 
protest against vivisection shows how 
carefully Mr. Tennyson had mastered the 
details of the dissecting-room. 

Theology, as a science, finds no place 
in these poems; the dogmas of religion 
have never, as it would seem, had any 
attractions for Mr. Tennyson; a hopeful 
but vague faith in a future life and ina 
God who will redress the wrongs and 
explain the puzzles of this, is all that can 
be found for spiritual guidance. 

What has been already said about the 
large amount of transcription into poetry 
of the thoughts of others will have pre- 
pared the way for the assertion that Mr. 
Tennyson does not possess the highest 
form of creative art. He is in no sense 
dramatic. His great rival, Mr. Browning, 
has a marvellous power of placing himself 
in the position of his heroes. Bishop 
Blougram, Sludge, Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, live before us scarce less 
vividly as real persons than do Hamlet 
or Macbeth. It is true they all express 
themselves in the words of Browning, 
and that those words have a marked idio- 
syncrasy, but the characters are defined ; 
there is no confusion of persons, nor do 
we think for a moment that in any of his 
creations the poet is reproducing himself, 
In other words, he is truly dramatic. 

Mr. Tennyson’s people stand before us 
only a¢ év ypugace. There is a picture, but 
that is all. In so far as the speeches in 
the dramas are translations of Mr. Froude 
or Mr. Freeman, they vary, in so far as 
they are not, they all seem studies of the 
author’s self. The hero of “ Maud,” 
which is a drama in monologue, is in the 
condition in which Pope describes women 
to be, — 


Most women have no characters at all. 


At best there is a faint suggestion of 
some things which would help us to build 
up from it and other poems some likeness 
of the poet. We could find Mr. Tenny- 
son in his works, but who has found, who 
can find Shakespeare in his plays; who 
can find Mr. Browning in his “ Dramatic 
Idylls,” in his “Men and Women”? 
Whatever of dramatic art exists in 
“ Queen Mary,” “ Harold,” or the “ Idylls 
of the King” is that of Froude or Free- 
man or Malory; beyond it the person- 
ages are mere lay figures moving by 





machinery. The form of the drama is 
constructed after the pattern of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and those not always the 
best. “Queen Mary,” for instance, closely 
resembles “ King Henry VIII.” in form, 
and is carefully cast in the mould of that 
unattractive play. In order to be a dram- 
atist it is not only necessary to be very 
free from self-consciousness and a habit 
of introspection, but a sense of humor is 
before all things essential. For life is 
humorous, a keen contrast of incongrui- 
ties, and the drama presents these in a 
condensed form. Butthere is not a good 
hearty laugh in Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
from one end to the other. Professor 
Wilson laughed at him, perhaps, unfairly. 
Lord Lytton did the same. The poet 
winced, altered his lines, and retorted in 
verses of which he has since grown 
ashamed; but no one has laughed with 
him. If we divest the “ Northern Farm- 
ers” of their Lincolnshire burr we find 
nothing to raise a smile except, perhaps, 
the one stanza about the sermons to 
which the poor man had so often listened. 
The would-be humor here and there is 
only amusing from its complete incongru- 
ity with the poems and their author, and 
this, it is true, is one element of humor. 

The present has seemed a fitting time in 
which to indicate some of the excellences 
and defects of a foremost poet, because, 
although Mr. Tennyson may, and we trust 
will, long remain with us, he has shown 
so clearly what he can do in many direc- 
tions, he is not likely to give fresh work 
which can alter any general judgment, so 
that we can examine his work without dis- 
turbing elements. Whatever he may 
bring forth of his treasures, new and old; 
whether like “ The Lover’s Tale,” a young 
man’s ornate translation of Boccaccio, 
pruned in some degree by mature judg- 
ment, or a lyric written long ago, and laid 
by for a time, or a rendering of some 
pages of a modern historian, is sure to be 
read with interest, sympathy, and a wish 
to admire. 

But the notes of introduction blown by 
admirers when such works appear drown 
the fainter voices of critics, if indeed these 
are given any chance. Some of the poet’s 
more recent efforts having appeared in a 
review, they have, to a certain extent, been 
taken out of the reach of criticism. Jour- 
nals have been so hasty to quote that they 
have had no time to examine. In truth, 
it was better so, for the calmer critic can 
only feel that, while Mr. Tennyson’s pol- 
ish of words has become less pleasingly 
artificial, he has in great measure lost his 
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very careful observation ; he has, in adopt- 
ing the ballad form, taken that which 
requires “swing ” and “ go,” for which his 
turn of thought most unfits him. 

To take an instance from each ballad — 


And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog 
that shakes his ears, 
When he leaps from the water to the land. 


Now a dog leaps into the water, but he 
cannot leap out of it. Not only is the 
bank generally higher than the water, but 
the animal’s coat is so laden with moist- 
ure that he comes out slowly and with a 
bedraggled air, as far from a leap as it is 
possible that aught should be. Neither 
does he then shake his ears. A sort of 
shiver begins at the nape of the neck and 
runs down the whole body, which throws 
the water on all sides, and last of all the 
dog shakes his ears. 

This may seem a little matter, but it is 
not the work of one who is still a close 
observer. 

In the Lucknow ballad we find the 
refrain, — 


And ever upon the roofs the banner of En- 
gland blew. 


To this it may be objected that there was 
scarce a breath of wind during the whole 
siege of Lucknow, and that to any one 
who knows India the cheery fluttering of 
a banner as in England is thoroughly 
alien to the local color. And how does a 
banner blow? We may search the whole 
of English literature, we shall find only 
one such use of the words, and that in 
Mr. Tennyson’s own line in “ The Day- 
Dream,” — 


The hedge broke in; the banner blew — 


far less objectionable than when used as 
arefrain, lending the word importance 
through the whole of a long and, it must 
be said, a dull poem. 


We have not analyzed any of the works 
minutely. In regard to the earlier and 
better poems, this has been done fully and 
excellently by those whose articles we 
named at the outset, especially by the 
writer in the Cornhill, and we have 
dwelt more on general characteristics than 
ondetails. Our point has been to account 
for and to justify in a degree Mr. Tenny- 
son’s popularity, and to show the limits of 
his enduring fame. He is not one of the 
great world-singers, and will not be placed 
by after ages among the sublime figures 
of Homer, AEschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Goethe. Nor, when time allows 
of calm judgment, will he stand on the 





first level among our own great ones. If 
the glories of English poetry can ever be 
lost, the brows of Chaucer, Pope, Byron, 
Shelley, Scott, Keats, will all yet catch 
the sunlight when darkness has fallen on 
those of the Laureate. But for many a 
year to come, and maybe for many a cen- 
tury, wherever the language we now 
speak is spoken or read; wherever good 
work short of the very highest is prized ; 
wherever men love the music of ordered 
words, the quiet loveliness of English 
landscape, the calmness, sometimes the 
commonplace, of our insular life; wher- 
ever they value a terse interpretation of 
the aspects of nature or scientific facts, a 
love for what is lovely, and a hopeful out- 
look on the future, will these works give 
delight. They will form the studies for 
boys and girls in the dawn of young feel- 
ing and imagination, afford subjects for 
young painters, and sweet words to ring 
in our memory as we grow old. It is 
difficult to forecast the day when Alfred 
Tennyson’s will not be an honored name, 
and his poems among the treasures of a 
rich and varied literature. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE, 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 

“LARGE and roomy;  well-furnished ; 
good garden; healthy neighborhood; 
within easy reach of a railway station; 
good boys’ school near; not far from 
London; cheap!” Thus, with something 
more than a suspicion of scorn in her 
voice, my sister Margaret ran off on her 
fingers the list of my requirements for a 
house. 

I had just returned from India with my 
six children, and I was anxious to settle 
them comfortably before their father’s re- 
turn. 

“You want every comfort,” continued 
my sister, “and you don’t want to pay for 
every comfort. I believe you Anglo- 
Indians think we live upon nothing in 
England.” 

Her husband came in as she spoke. 
Turning to him, she ran over again, with 
a slight exaggeration and a deeper infu- 
sion of contempt, the catalogue given 
above. 

He took a seat. “ Difficult,” he said, 
oracularly; “but it might be done. I 
have it!” said he, turning to his wife. 





“What? Theright house! Then you 
are cleverer than I thought you.” 

“Do you remember the story Williams 
told us yesterday ?” 

“ Now, James,” said my sister, rising to 
her feet, and looking at her husband se- 
verely, “if you advise Eleanor to take 
that house, you do it on your own respon- 
sibility. I wash my hands of it.” 

“Sit down again, Margaret,” he said. 
“ Be reasonable, my dear. Is there any 
sufficient reason why Eleanor should not 
take that house?” 

“There is one very good reason — she 
will have to do the housework herself. 
No servant will stay a week.” 

“She has an Indian servant, at any 
rate, who must stand by her.” 

“But think of herself, of her feelings. 
You smile, James. O yes; I know you 
think me absurd. Very likely I am ab- 
surd; but remember this—there’s no 
smoke without some fire. Besides, I 
knew the last tenants. Mrs. Green is not 
an idiot. She told me sg 

“Stay a moment,” said my brother-in- 
flaw, and he addressed himself to me. 
“Eleanor, tell me the truth: are you a 
believer in ghosts ?” 

“Does this mean that the eligible house 
is haunted?” I exclaimed, much stimu- 
lated by what I had heard. “If so, I will 
take it at once. Write to the agent for 
me, James.” 

“1 do believe you are all going mad,” 
said iny worthy sister, holding up her 
hands in horror. “James, you are a sen- 
sibleman. You know things ought not to 
be done in a hurry. Eleanor, listen to 
what I heard from the last tenant. She 
told me with her own lips; it is none of 
your second-hand stories s 

“No,” I interrupted; “don’t tell me. 
If there is a ghost it will show itself. If 
there is not, I might be set thinking of 
your story, and might imagine it; or at 
east” — correcting myself — “T might 
be betrayed into telling somebody else. 
Somebody else might imagine it.” 

My brother-in-law thereupon entered 
into an elaborate description of the house, 
which had everything I could desire; and 
he believed I could have it for a rent, 
which was so small, considering its ad- 
vantages, as to seem merely nominal. 
“The fact is,” he said, “their principal 
object is to have the thing off their hands. 
Tenants have been coming, and tenants 
have been going; and some have paid, 
and some have not paid. The place has 
zot a bad name in the neighborhood. 

he owners, however, think that if a re- 
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spectable tenant comes and stays for some 
time, it will have a good effect on the 
public mind. But, as Margaret says, you 
must count the cest. Your servants will 
be sure to hear the ghost-story. They 
will see visions and dream dreams. You 
may have to do a good deal of the work 
yourself. By-the-by, there is an old house- 
keeper, a Mrs. Weevi!, who lives in the 
lower rooms.” 

“ Could we not get rid of her?” I said. 
“ She might tell the servants.” 

“Tam afraid that would be easier said 
than done,” he answered. “She has some 
claim upon the family. But they say she 
is a quiet old soul, who interferes with 
nobody. You might warn her, you know.” 

“Well,” I said, “let us write to the 
agent, and see what can be done.” 


The result of all this was that, a week 
or two later, on a placid afternoon early 
in the month of August, I drove up with 
my children, servants, and luggage before 
the deep porch of one of those moderately- 
sized country-houses which abound in the 
county of Surrey. It was to be my home 
for the next twelve months — servants 
and ghosts permitting. 

For once, description and the expecta- 
tion that followed hard upon it were, I 
felt, abundantly justified. My earthly 
paradise was a paradise indeed; and joy- 
fully, on the evening of our arrival, I sat 
ond weete to my husband of our good 
fortune. The house was beautifully situ- 
ated, and was itself picturesque, with its 
deep porch in front, and the neat balcony 
that surmounted it. It was an irrégular 
building, and its red brick walls were 
half smothered with ivy and clematis. 
Beyond the garden in front was a broad 
lawn, bounded by the grand old beeches 
and elms which form a belt round Lord 
B ’s estate. During the first few 
weeks, nothing happened to change my 
good opinion of the house. 

There was one circumstance I did not 
like ; but I persuaded myself it was trivial, 
and to be affected by it proved ultra-sen- 
sitiveness ; besides, I had been warned 
beforehand. Two of the lcwer rooms 
were occupied by an old woman. She 
was a pensioner, I was told, of our land- 
lord’s. Many years ago, she had been 
housekeeper to some relatives of his, who 
lived in the house, and she had lived in it 
ever since. I wished to see her and have 
some conversation with her. I disliked, 
in the first place, that any one of whom I 
knew nothing should be in my house; 
and in the second place, I was anxious to 
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warn her to keep the ghost-story (what- 
ever that might be) secret. My three En- 
glish servants were north-country girls. 
I had taken good care that they should 
be utter strangers to the neighborhood; 
but I knew, if the possibility of seeing a 
ghost were suggested to them, they would 
promptly make the possibility a certainty, 
and then my troubles would begin. 

I sent a polite message to Mrs. Weevil, 
asking for an interview; and she came to 
my room. She was not a prepossessing 
woman. Her age might be somewhere 
between sixty and seventy; and as she 
dropped an awkward curtsy on entering 
my presence, I felt she was giving me a 
homage which she did not pay willingly. 
I said I understood she had permission 
from the owner of the house to occupy 
certain rooms in it. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” she said; “but not from 
the owner as is the owner of the ’ouse 
now, ma’am.” 

She manifested, I thought, a certain 
ill-concealed sulkiness as I went on to 
ask her if she could not be induced to 
find accommodation for herself in some 
of the cottages on the adjoining estate, so 
as to give us the house to ourselves. She 
stubbornly refused. 

“ No, ma’am,” she went on to say. “I 
am an old woman as has lived here for 
nigh twenty years, and I never gives 
trouble to no one. I only wishes to be 
let alone; and I means to stay, ma’am — 
yes. I means to stay.” 

I saw that it would serve no purpose 
at present to try to dissuade her; and as 
I did.not wish to quarrel with her, I 
changed the conversation. I said I un- 
derstood there were some foolish stories 
current about the house being haunted, 
and I hoped, whatever she thought of it, 
that she would say nothing to my servants 
on the subject. 

“If your servants ‘ll let me alone, 
ma’am, I’ll let them alone. I has no wish 
to meddle with any lady’s servants.” 

I then permitted her to go. She was 
certainly no trouble about the house ; and 
she was very seldom seen by me or the 
servants. She only went out occasionally, 
as if to make such purchases as her ne- 
cessities might require, locking the door 
of her rooms both in going and returning. 

A month passed by. People in the 
neighborhood began to call. They all 


praised the house and grounds ; but they 
all looked mysterious, and one and an- 
other hinted: “ You won't stay here over 
the winter.” 

My answer was a smile. 


But the win- 
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ter came. Flowers faded; trees grew red, 
golden, brown; and at last their shivering 
leaves fell to the ground. It was an 
early winter. In November, the cold was 
intense, and the days were short and 
gloomy. Many years had passed by since 
I had spent a winter in England, and I 
felt the cold very much. 1 made the best 
of things however, muffling myself and 
the children in flannel, keeping the doors 
and windows closed, and having large 
fires in the rooms and hall. In spite of 
all I could do, two of them fell ill. Their 
illness was not serious; but nursing and 
looking after them gave me much to do, 
for their ayah (Indian nurse) was suffer- 
ing at the moment from a severe cold, 
which rendered her almost incapable of 
helping me. 

Such was my position when, one morn- 
ing, my housemaid asked to see me. I 
knew what this meant; and was not at 
all surprised to hear that she intended 
to leave us that very day. Her mother 
wanted her, she said. I asked her moth- 
er’s reason. She was impenetrable. I 
offered her higher wages. She said, 
tremblingly, that she would not stay if I 
were to offer her a hundred connie. I 
began to perceive that the news of the 
ghost-story had got abroad; and I asked 
her if there was anything in the house of 
which she was afraid; but to this ques- 
tion she was dumb. I said I would see 
her again, and sat down to think, with my 
sick child in my lap. Even while I was 
thinking, there came a knock at the door 
of my room. I cried out, “Come in;” 
but my heart sank. 

My cook was at the door. The girl 
who helped in the kitchen and house was 
behind her. Both looked scared, and 
announced that they were going. 

I did not know what to do. To gain 
time, I ordered them back to their work. 
I had no money in the house, | said. 
The bank, as they knew, was some miles 
distant. They had no right to leave me 
without due notice; in fact, I would not 
let them go. So I said, and hoped that 
they were quieted for a time. But late 
that evening, the ayah came to me with 
consternation in her face. All the three 
English servants had left me! 

By that time the children were in bed, 
and everything was still. I bade the ayah 
go to her room with the younger children, 
and after locking my bedroom door, sat 
alone, thinking. I had passed through 
an exciting day. The night was chilly; | 
was tired, and not very well. That the 
warmth of the fire and the comfort of my 
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favorite lounging-chair should presently 
cause a delightful sense of indifference to 
all and every annoyance, need not be con- 
sidered wonderful. As I sat there, I gave 
way to the pleasant compulsion, and was 
soon, I imagine, fast asleep. I say I 
imagine, because there was no witness 
present; and of what we do, or what we 
don’t do, in that strange, indefinite border- 
land of sensation which separates waking- 
time from sleeping-time, we can never be 
perfectly certain. 

So far as I know, I slept for some con- 
siderable time. It was the sensation, I 
believe, of my feet waxing cold that first 
loosened the bonds of slumber. While I 
was in that semi-conscious state, which 
has a peculiar discomfort, I became dimly 
alive to the fact that there was in the 
room some presence other than my own. 
There was movement —a stirring in the 
air, as if some creature had come in. 
The events of the day returned to my 
memory, which was still only half alive. 
I started up, rubbing my eyes, for I could 
not be at all sure that I was awake and in 
my right mind. 

When I went to sleep, I was alone. 
Yes, certainly, But even if it were not 
so, what strange, pale face was this now 
gazing at me across the dimly-lighted 
space of the shadowy room? 1 was but 
half awake. My nerves were in an ex- 
cited state. The ghost in the house had 
been my last conscious idea. And now 
this strange face, which seemed to be 
advancing on me out of the gloom, was it 
a creation of my own fancy? Or was it 
some one playing atrick upon me? In 
any case, now was my time to fathom the 
mystery. Trying to be courageous and 
gather my wits together, I advanced. 
The face receded, and passed into the 
deeper shadow, till it appeared to be sud- 
denly swallowed up in the draperies of 
the heavily curtained window. I rushed 
forward, but was not swift enough. Be- 
fore I touched the curtains, the face had 
disappeared. I was certain, however, 
perfectly certain that as 1 drew the cur- 
tains open, I felt resistance to my hand, 
and at the same time a gust of colder air 
rushed against my face, as if from an 
opened window. At first, I felt as if 
about to faint; but my will, fortunately, 
was strong, and I threw the curtains aside, 
and put my hand on the window. It was 
closed. I tried the bar, which could only 
be fixed from the inside, and it was as I 
had left it early in the evening. 

At this discovery, my agitation over- 
powered me, my head swam, and I faint- 





ed. When recovered consciousness, I 
was lying in the broad recess of the cur- 
tained window, and I felt a trickling sen- 
sation on my forehead, and suspected, 
what I afterwards found to be the case, 
that I had struck my head on some article 
of furniture, and was bleeding. This 
involuntary blood-letting helped to revive 
me, and I sat up. 

For a few minutes I remained partially 
stunned and bewildered. I felt a creep- 
ing sensation, as if I had been struck by 
a frost-wind. After a while, my heart 
began to beat less audibly, and I rose to 
my feet. At that moment the embers of 
the fire suddenly sank into the bottom of 
the grate, sending up a faint, flickering 
light, which was absolute cheerfulness as 
contrasted with the horrible semi-dark- 
ness that had hitherto prevailed. I felt 
my courage returning, and managed to 
ring the bell. The ayah came, alarmed 
that I should have summoned her at an 
hour when she supposed I had retired to 
rest. I did not tell her what I had wit- 
nessed, only asked her to light a candle. 
She did so, and as the light fell upon my 
face, she gave a slight scream. I had 
forgot at the moment that blood was 
trickling from the wound I had received, 
or I should not have asked her to light 
the candle. As it was, I had to make the 
best excuse I could in answer to her in- 
quiries. I said I must have slept long 
by the fire, and in moving about the dark- 
ened room had fallen and hurt myself. 
The wound, however, was found to be a 
mere scratch; and in a few minutes the 
ayah had succeeded in removing from my 
face all marks of the disaster. 

I asked her to leave the candle with 
me, and allow me to retire torest. She 
did so; and after the door was closed 
upon her, I proceeded with the candle to 
examine the window more minutely. The 
ge was as much a mystery as ever. 
The window had certainly not been opened 
by any one, and no trace was visible on 
the walls of any possible means of egress 
oringress. I felt more nervous than ever, 
and was about to turn and quit the room 
altogether, so much did my fears oppress 
me, when something lying on the floor 
within the recess attracted my attention. 
I stooped and picked it up. It was a 
small piece of white cloth — a few inches 
square —very frail in the texture, as if 
half-rotted with damp or age, and adorned 
with a peculiar kind of embroidery such 
as I thought | had seen before, but could 
not recall where. On one edge there was 
a hem; the other three edges being irreg- 
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ular and jagged. It looked like a piece 
of cloth wrenched out of a garment by 
the foot being suddenly placed upon it. 
I felt I had made a discovery. 

Returning to the fireplace, I sat down 
to think. It seemed clear to me now that 
my visitant, however he or she had ef- 
fected an entrance, was no spirit. This 
piece of linen was certainly not lying 
there when I had closed and barred the 
window for the night; nor could it belong 
to the apparel of any member of my 
household. It was not unlikely that it 
was part of the loose garment of dingy 
white which I now remembered my 
strange visitant wore. 

I am naturally strong-minded, and grad- 
ually began to recover my composure. I 
said to myself: “I shall find out the se- 
cret. The first link of the chain is be- 
tween my fingers. I never before heard 
of ghosts tramping bits out of their drap- 
ery, and no doubt the ghost I saw had 
been nearly as much afraid as myself 
when I so suddenly approached it, and 
had not got away without a little flurry. 
This accounts, too,” I thought, “for the 
resistance which I felt to my hand when 
I first laid hold of the window curtains.” 

I was more than ever persuaded that a 
trick was being played upon me. I did 
not feel, however, as if I could sleep in 
the room that night. If my visitor was, 
as I suspected, a mortal like myself, there 
was no saying what he or she might be 
induced to attempt, should the desire of 
revenge prompt a second visit. My life 
was not safe in such circumstances, when 
a barred window and a locked door were 
not sufficient to protect me from intrusion. 
I resolved for that night to occupy the 
bedroom where my two eldest children 
slept, which I could reach without dis- 
turbing the rest of the house. 

I was about to take up my candle and 
go, when I imagined I heard a sound 
behind me. In my state of nervousness 
I started, and had almost dropped the 
candle. I looked towards the window; 
but the curtains hung motionless, and 
were parted as I had left them. 

A thought struck me. If my visitor 
were to return after I had retired, how 
should I know? I pondered the matter 
a little, and then proceeded to action. 
Trickery must in this case be met b 
trickery. I went to my workbox, soak 
out a reel of thread, and drew off a few 
yards. There were curtain fasteners on 
each side of the window, about two feet 





from the floor; and between these I 
stretched and made fast the length of | 


thread, so that no one could enter the 
room from the window recess in the 
course of the night without unconsciously 
breaking the frail barrier I had erected. 
This would afford me sufficient proof as 
to whether the privacy of my sleeping- 
room had again been invaded. Taking 
up my candle and the bit of cloth, I then 
passed quietly out, locking the door of 
the room, and carrying the key with me. 
I felt myself stronger in the presence of 
my children, and soon managed to fall 
asleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


MY first quest next morning on leaving 
the apartment where I had slept, was for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether my 
bedroom had been again entered after I 
had left it on the previous evening. I 
unlocked the door, and cautiously looked 
in. Enough light came through between 
the drawn curtains to show me that the 
room was apparently as I left it. I ad- 
vanced to the window and found the 
thread there, unbroken, and evidently un- 
touched. I must confess I felt somewhat 
disappointed. My fears had probably ex- 
aggerated my conceptions of the danger, 
and I had anticipated a second visit as 
more than probable. After thinking, how- 
ever, I came to the conclusion that it was 
better as it was. Had my strange visitor 
for any purpose entered my room a second 
time and found that I had quitted it, the 
effect might have been the reverse of 
favorable to a discovery of the trickery, 
which discovery could best be forwarded 
by my making as little change in my usual 
habits as possible. It was not improbable, 
seeing that no suspicion had been aroused 
by the knowledge that I had changed 
my sleeping apartment, that the “ ghost” 
might be emboldened to pay me a visit on 
the following night; and by that time I 
hoped to be able to arrange for the inter- 
ception of my strange visitor, and the 
detection of the trick. 

In the course of the morning I had 
made up my mind how I should proceed. 
Mrs. Weevil generally left after breakfast 
on her errands to the neighboring village 
or elsewhere, not generally returning for 
a few hours; and I thought this a good 
time to obtain an interview with Andrew 
the old gardener, who, I saw, was engaged 
trimming the walks in front of the door. I 
had no doubt now that what I had seen had 
been also appearing to the servants who 
had so suddenly departed on the previous 
evening; and I had no doubt also that 
Andrew knew the whole story about the 
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host having been again seen in the 

ouse. I opened the parlor window, and 
spoke with him over the balcony. “ Will 
you come up-stairs, Andrew? I should 
like to speak to you.” 

He stood for a moment in hesitation, 

scratching his head. I think he would 
have preferred anything to entering my 
house at that moment; but evidently he 
did not see his way to refusing. A few 
‘moments later, he was in the drawing- 
room. - 
“ Andrew,” I began, with some inten- 
tional solemnity of manner, “ you see the 
position I am in.” Hig expression indi- 
cated that he considered the position an 
exceedingly unpleasant one. “ The story 
has got about,” I went on, “that this 
house is haunted.” He turned pale. 
‘You think it zs haunted?” I asked, 
looking at him fixedly. 

He hesitated for a few moments, shook 
his head slowly, and succeeded finally 
in saying: -*W’at zs folks to think, 
ma’am ?” 

“I acknowledge,” I answered, “that 
the thing has a queer look. When peo- 
ple appear, and vanish as suddenly as 
they came, it is difficult to think of them 
as creatures of flesh and blood like our- 
selves.” 

“ Tain’t possible-like,” was Andrew’s 
comment; and I observed that with the 
words, his face took a more healthy hue. 
The quiet tone I had assumed reassured 
him. Ghosts, when they can be reasoned 
about, lose half their terrors. 

“No,” I answered him; “ it is not pos- 
sible. But, Andrew, if we look at these 
things from another point of view ra 

“Be there another?” he eagerly asked, 
as I paused to allow him time for expres- 
sion of opinion. 

“Yes,” I said; “there is another. Be- 
fore I believe in your interpretation; 
Andrew — before | believe it possible that 
spirits can wander about the world for no 
other reason than to frighten people, I 
must test mine.” 

His eyes, awakened to new interest, 
were looking at mine inquiringly. 

I explained atonce. ‘“ What I mean is 
this. I suspecta trick. Somebody has a 
spite against the owner of this house — 
somebody has an interest in keeping it 
empty.” 

Andrew was naturally shrewd. As I 
spoke, there came into his face a new 
look of keenness. He smiled. “There 
has been queer things done,” he observed, 
with a cautious impartiality. 

“You have been here some weeks,” I 


| longed to Lord B 


said. “Have you heard anything during 
that time about this house, about the peo- 
|ple who own it? I am told they lived 
| here once.” 
| Thus stimulated, Andrew told me that 
| the house and grounds had originally be- 
, father of the pres- 
|ent lord, whose park was commanded by 
| our front windows. On the marriage ofa 
favorite sister with Mr. Roupel, a man 
somewhat beneath her in position, he gave 
|her the house. Here the married pair 
lived, in much unhappiness it was said; 
| and here their only child, a daughter, was 
|born. After running through his wife’s 
|money, the husband died. When left 
| alone, the widow, and her now grown-up 
|daughter, determined to let their house, 
|and live abroad. The rent of the fur- 
|nished house, with its excellent garden, 
| would bring them in an income sufficient 
to enable them to live quietly in some 
foreign town. But while this project was 
| being discussed, the widow died, sud- 
| denly and mysteriously. An inquest was 
held over her ; for strange suspicions were 
circulated abroad. The verdict was, that 
|she had died of the family complaint, 
| heart-disease. But there were those who 
| still spoke mysteriously about the circum- 
| Stances of the death, and declared that the 
poor lady had met with foul play. 
| Now, this was the germ of the ghost- 
| story; for it was said far and near that 
Mrs. Roupel, if she had really been mur- 
dered — and murdered by her own child, 
| as some dared to whisper — would never 
|rest in her grave. And when singular 
appearances came and went, and strange 
sounds were heard in the house, now 
empty save for an ancient housekeeper, 
the suspicion, scarcely spoken of at first 
above the breath, so dark it was and mon- 
strous, was by-and-by openly discussed. 
On this part of the story old Andrew 
was very ready to dilate. He warmed to 
the theme indeed, and would willingly 
| have given me, had I desired it, a full and 
| particular account of the various people 
who from time to time had been driven 
from the premises. But I, holding still to 
my point, that ¢vick had to do with it, 
restrained his flow of language, and en- 
| deavored, by close questioning, to find out 
| what he knew about the daughter of Mrs. 
Roupel, who, if his story were true, was 
| the present owner of the haunted house. 
I elicited the following facts. Miss 
Roupel was nineteen years of age about 
|the period of her mother’s death. She 
was: then a young lady of high spirit and 
| cheerful temper; she was accomplished, 
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witty, and unusually attractive in appear- 
ance. Thus, in spite of the drawbacks | 
entailed by poverty, and a sad, melancholy | 
mother, the young lady was not without 
suitors. The suit of one of these was, 
according to her mother and herself — 
they remembered their old antecedents 
and were proud — little short of an imper- 
tinence; for the man was neither more 
nor less than Lord B *s house-steward. 
The old housekeeper, to whom, before he 
bestowed the house upon his sister, the 
old Jord had apportioned two rooms, was 
Mrs. Weevil, the steward’s mother. 

It was natural that Miss Roupel, niece 
of his former employer, should reject his 
suit with disdain. It was perhaps no less 
natural that the rejection, imbittered by 
contempt, should sink deeply into pond 





steward’s soul. The fact was that from 


Sor 


Notwithstanding these bold words, I 
must confess that when Andrew started 
on his message, and I was left alone — 
for the ayah had gone down to the village 
— I felt a little uneasy. I did not believe 
in spiritual presences, but I did believe 
in wickedness driven to desperation. I 
was bidding defiance to a foe of whose 
resources I was utterly ignorant. What 
if my defiance should be taken up? Men- 
tally, I felt strong enough; physically, I 
was conscious of being weak; but I set 
about the performance of my household 
duties, which occupied me fully till the 
return of Andrew. 

I took him, as also the joiner and black- 
smith, into the parlor, and told them my 
experiences of the previous evening. An- 
drew exhibited symptoms of alarm ; but I 
found the joiner a sensible man, and in- 


the day when he was forbidden the house | clined, after what I told him, to take 
where his mother lived, the young man /a similar view with myself of the situa- 
changed. People spoke of his black | tion, namely, that we were being made the 
looks, of his hard ways, of his cruel, = subjects of some diabolical trickery, in 
cal speeches, and some predicted a bad | order to drive us out of the house. He 
end for him. |asked about Mrs. Weevil, and if I had 

Meanwhile, Miss Roupel, now left | ever been in her rooms. I said I had not. 
alone by her mother’s death, married Mr. | He proposed at once to visit them. The 
Egerton, a man, from a monetary point | door of her apartments was as usual 
of view, scarcely more eligible than the | locked ; but the blacksmith had little diffi- 
steward. He was a lieutenant in the | culty in successfully picking the lock, and 


navy ; but as he had nothing in the world | effecting an entrance for us — Andrew 
but his pay, they carried out Mrs. Roupel’s | being meanwhile sent to keep a look-out 


plan of letting their house furnished, be- 
lieving it would bring them in a sufficient | 
income to enable the young wife to live in 
comfort while her husband was away from 
her. But, as Andrew remarked, if this 
was her belief, she must have been often | 
“sore pinched,” for the house could have | 
brought in very little. 


in the garden, that no one approached the 
house unawares. 

There was nothing to attract attention 
in Mrs. Weevil’s apartments. The joiner 
carefully examined them; but no means 
of egress from either of the rooms could 
be discovered, save the door by which we 
|had entered, the windows having iron 


I thanked him for his story. “Now,” I | gratings outside. We took the utmost 
said, “you must do something more for | care that nothing was disarranged ; and 
me. to the village at once. Find the /any piece of furniture or apparel which 
carpenter and blacksmith. Tell them I | we had occasion to disturb was replaced 
want them on important business. hiro! penne 4 as found. Previous to this, I 
must be nodelay. 1 will pay them well| should have mentioned, both the joiner 
for their work. Do you understand?” and blacksmith had made a particular 
For the old man was — at me as if | examination of the bow-window of my bed- 
he thought I had taken leave of my | room; but had failed to find anything to 
senses. |awaken suspicion in the slightest. Our 

“J understan’,” he answered slowly. | search had so far been entirely fruitless ; 
“ But what will you be wanting with them, and I was beginning to feel more per- 
ma’am?”’ : < | plexed than ever, as, after what Andrew 

“ You will know allin good time. They | had told me of Mrs. Weevil, and of her 
must bring their tools. Now go, An-/|son’s former relations to the owner of 
drew — go quickly. And mind, Andrew,” | the house, I had somehow begun to con- 
I added, “say nothing to any one of ov |nect her in my mind with the mysterious 
errand; and bring the joiner and black-| appearances which had given it such a 
smith in by the back cotmnan, for I do | bod fans. : 
not wish them to be seen coming here to-| We were in the act of quitting the 
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she might return before we had had time 
to refasten the door, when I noticed the 
blacksmith kneel down on the floor of 
the inner apartment, and examine the foot 
of one of the bedposts, It was an ancient 
Elizabethan, with heavy faded hangings, 
and stood on a floor covered with a carpet, 
out of which long use had extracted almost 
all traces of its original pattern. Ata 
signal the joiner soupel down beside 
him; and I then observed that the caster 
at the foot of the bedpost was glistening 
with oil, as if it had but recently been 
lubricated; and we all three then noticed 
that there was a distinct dark oily streak 
along the carpet, as if the bed had been 
moved forward obliquely for a few feet 
from where it stood, and then been moved 
back again. The joiner at once rose; and 
taking hold of the bed, he found that he 
could pull it forward easily and without 
making the slightest noise, till it was 
about a foot from the wall against which 
it stood. At this point, we noticed that 
the bed seemed to dip slightly to one 
side, as if something were yielding to its 
weight; and at the same moment we ob- 
served a panelling silently open in that 
part of the wall which had formerly been 
hid behind the hangings. 

I was in a high state of excitement, and 
with difficulty could suppress my feelings, 
but stood silent as the two men went 
round and looked into the opening thus 
discovered. They asked for a candle, 
which I presently brought them; when 
we found that the recess was a small 
place, about five feet high and two deep, 
and that it was formed of solid mason- 
work on all sides but the front. A box, 
large enough to fill the whole space of the 
bottom, was attached to the wall by strong 
iron staples, as if to prevent its removal; 
but curiously enough, the box itself was 
not locked, though supplied with a hasp 
and padlock. The lid was at once lifted; 
when we saw stuffed into it, as if hur- 
riedly, a mass of white garment, which we 
found to be an old chasuble or surplice, 
that must have formed at one time part of 
the ceremonial robes of a priest. We 
brought it forth to the light, and examined 
it; and there, in the skirt of the garment, 


we found that a piece had been torn out, | 


which was exactly fitted by the bit of 
white embroidered cloth which I had 
picked up in my bedroom on the previous 
evening. This was evidence indisputable 
that, whoever or whatever my ghostly 
visitor was, here at least was the garment 
that had been worn on that occasion; the 
more so, that attached to the upper part 


of the garment was a kind of hood which, 
when drawn over the head and face, would 
give in a dim and uncertain light the 
grim aspect that I had seen on the previ- 
ous evening. I felt within me a burning 
indignation that for years the peace and 
‘happiness of successive families in the 
|house should have been destroyed by 
|the wretched trickery of this depraved 
}old woman, in her malicious desire to 
|injure the young lady who owned the 
house, by depriving Lee of the income 
|} that would otherwise have been derived 
from it. 

My first impulse was to leave things as 
| they were in the apartment till the arrival 
|of the old hag, and confront her at once 
| with the evidences we had discovered of 
| her malevolent practices ; but on a second 
| examination of the box, it was found that 
lit contained a false bottom, easily re- 
| moved, under which were found a pair of 

loaded pistols. This struck us as being 
scarcely in keeping with the idea that 
Mrs. Weevil alone was cognizant of the 
|mischievous operations which had been 
| carried on here for so many years. These 
were rather the weapons of a person who 
}was both able and willing to use them 
|should an emergency offer. And what 
was still more puzzling, while we had thus 
far discovered the means by which the 
| ghostly reputation of the house had been 
maintained, there was as yet no trace of 
|the manner in which access was gained, 
leither to the bedroom which I occupied, 
| or to any other parts of the house which 
|had been so mysteriously visited. In 
these circumstances, it was agreed at 
once to replace everything as we had 
|found them, except that the blacksmith 
| took the precaution of drawing the charge 
out of both pistols, stuffing the barrels 
afterwards to the required depth with 


' 
|paper, so that, on being probed, they 
| 
| 


might still appear as if loaded. This 
idone, the bed was moved back to its 
place, when the panelling of itself closed 
|as before. We then left the apartment, 
the door of which was, though not witb- 
jout some difficulty, so fastened as not 
|readily to excite the woman's suspicion 
| that it had been tampered with. 

It was now two hours after noon, and 
Mrs. Weevil might return at any moment. 
The two men therefore departed, but first 
| arranging with me that they should return 
| after dusk, bringing the village constable 
jalong with them, to await with me the 
levents of the evening; as I felt certain 
| somehow that the “ghost” would again 

appear, with the object of driving me 
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from the house, as other tenants had been 
driven before. 

Like his namesake in “Rob Roy,” the 
old gardener Andrew was not a very good 
keeper of secrets; hence it was proposed 


that the joiner and blacksmith should take | 


him along with them to the village, and 
keep him under surveillance till the even- 
ing. I was glad when I saw them all out 
of the place, without, so far as I knew, 
being seen by any one; and still more 
glad when the ayah shortly afterwards 
returned with the children, as I could not 
help feeling timorous and alarmed in the 
house by myself, considering what we 
had discovered, and especially what we 
had failed to discover, namely, how the 


person playing the ghost could obtain ac- | 


803 
| son, as is steward to Lord B——, being 
| took very badly last night, ma'am; and 
jas he have no one to wait upon him, it 
| holds as I, ma’am, as his mother, must do 
my dooty — yes, ma'am.” 

All this she said without once stopping 
to take breath; and I could not help ob- 
| serving that she was slightly flurried in 
my presence, and seemed to Hess talking 
as much to hide her uneasiness as to en- 
| lighten me regarding her errand. I said 
| | was very sorry to hear that her son was 
| ill, and that it was very proper she should, 
in the circumstances, attend to him. 
|* But,” I asked, “bas he no servant in 
the house?” 

“ Not presently, ma’am,” she answered ; 
“leastways, the ‘ousemaid have gone 


cess to different parts of the house so | away over to Brookford for a few days to 
freely as report represented, and as I | see her mother, who stays there, ma’am 
had myself in one instance painfully expe- | — yes, ma’am;” and she curtsied again 
rienced. | in the excess of her civility. 
After | had dismissed her, I did not 
CHAPTER Ill. know what to think. This was an inter- 
UNLIKE her usual practice, Mrs. Wee- | ference with my plans on which I had not 
vil did not return to the house that day/counted. I had no one to advise with 
till far on in the afternoon; and after she | me, and felt much perplexed. As even- 
had entered her rooms, I could hear her|ing approached, and the gloom of twi- 
bustling about with an activity and noise | light, I had a strange, nervous feeling, 
quite unprecedented in my experience of | such as I had only once before experi- 
her habits. This rather alarmed me. I | enced, and that was in India, during the 
was afraid she had suspected, from the | terrible days when the Mutiny was at its 
appearance of her rooms, notwithstand- | height, and every footfall made us start, 
ing our care in removing all traces of our| as if next moment were to be our last. 
resence, that some one had been there| As the dusk deepened, my anxiety in- 
in her absence; and this might be suffi-| creased; and when at length the ayah 
cient to defeat my hopes of bringing to | conducted the joiner, as I had before in- 
light the trickery that had been so long | structed her, to my room, I was almost 
and so systematically practised. But || too overpowered to speak. Andrew and 


was still more astonished when, about an | 


hour after her return, she sent a message 
to me by the ayah that she wished to 
speak with me, if | would grant her an 
interview. At first, I scarcely knew what 
answer to make. Were I to refuse to 
see her, this might complete the suspicion 
which she perhaps entertained ; and if I 
did see her, I was afraid that I might by 
some word or look betray the knowledge 
of which I had become possessed. 1 
thought upon the. whole I had better see 
her, and answered accordingly. 

As she entered the room with a basket 
over her arm, she dropped a curtsy ; and 
from the flow of words with which she 
at once opened the conversation, she 
seemed to put on a frankness of manner 
which I had not before observed in any 
slight intercourse | had had with her. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she went on, “I were 
just a-comin’, ma’am, to say as | would be 
goin’ from the ‘ouse for a few days; my 


the blacksmith were for the time detained 
in the kitchen, as I wished to talk the 
matter over with the joiner, as the most 
intelligent of the three. 
| As he entered my room, I was surprised 
| to find a second person behind him, whom 
| he introduced to meas Mr. Burrowes, the 
district inspector of police, who had been 
on an official visit to the village that day, 
|and who, when he heard the story, rolun- 
teered his services in place of the con- 
stable. His presence at once gave me 
great relief; and this was enhanced when 
I found he had had long experience in 
the London detective force, and was en- 
tering with the enthusiasm of his profes- 
sion into our plans. He had heard already 
from the joiner what had passed that day ; 
complimented me highly on the presence 
of mind I had displayed on the previous 
evening, and expressed his acquiescence 
in everything that we had since done. 
When, however, I mentioned to him 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
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my unexpected interview that afternoon; As I satin this position thinking, I could 
with Mrs, Weevil, and that she had left|not help observing to myself how near 
the house, he was a good deal taken|we were all to making ourselves ridicu- 
aback. He questioned me closely as to|lous. The old woman whom | had sus- 
her manner and appearance when she | pected was out of the house ; no one else 
was in my room, and as to whether she | ut the ordinary members of the house- 
seemed much affected by her son’s ill |hold and the watchers could possibly be 
ness, I answered his several questions |in it; and here was |, sitting at my bed- 
to the best of my ability; and he, after! room fire, making believe to sleep, with 
thinking a while, pacing up and down the | two men concealed in the wardrobe, all 
room, turned to me and said, — | hoping to catch — we did not know what, 

“ Let everything be carried out as you| The humor of the situation so strongly 
formerly proposed, See that your family |affected me at one time, that I cauld 
retire to rest at their usual time, and with | scarcely refrain from bursting into laugh- 


as little appearaneve as possible of any-|ter. But the thought of Mr. Burrowes 
thing unusual going on, If the woman! having put himself to so much trouble on 
has taken alarm, nothing will be lost by|my account, combined with a remem- 
waiting till to-morrow, when her rooms | brance of what I had experienced during 
can be more carefully examined by day-| the past twenty-four hours, gradually so- 
light. In the first place, will you show | bered my feelings; and I shortly found 


me the bedroom in which you were dis-| my thoughts floating away in dim remem- 
turbed last night?” | brances to my life in India; to my dis- 
I conducted him thither, the joiner fol-| tant husband; to our long separation; to 
lowing; and after he had ascertained the terrible nights and days of that fear- 
where, to use his own expression, I had | ful Mutiny, whose horrors still rose up 
first seen the “party,” and where and | before me; to—— 
how the party had disappeared, he atonce| There was a thud on the floor, and | 
intimated his plans. He said I was to|started. I had been asleep, and in my 
retire to my room as usual, seat myself in | slumber had knocked a book off the small 
my chair by the fire as on the previous | table at my elbow. The fire was burning 
evening, and either sleep or appear to|low,and 1 rose in a confused state to trim 
sleep, as was most agreeable to myself.|it, when my eyes fell upon what I had 
Beyond the window stood a large ward-| seen on the previous evening. In the im- 
robe, in which, after the house was all] perfect light it seemed taller and more 
uiet, he and the joiner would conceal | ghastlylooking than before, and was ap- 
themselves; the blacksmith and the gar-| proaching me from behind. As my eyes 
dener being set as a guard upon the oo fell upon it, I gave a loud shriek, and 
of the housekeeper’s room below. The| caught hold of the chair to support me. 
village constable, he had arranged, would | As I did so, 1 saw the figure gradually 
keep watch on the outside of the house, | recede from me, and the room seemed to 
but so as not to be readily discovered. | grow suddenly darker. I am certain that, 
The duties of the household, in the | left to aveell I should at that moment 
absence of my servants, fell somewhat | have fainted right away, for the whole 
heavily on the ayah and myself; and the thing had been so sudden, and found me 
time passed quickly for me as I bustled|so unprepared, that in my confusion I 
about, seeing the children put to bed; | forgot all about the business of the night. 
after which the ayah also retired. Dur-| But just as the white figure seemed to 
ing all this time everything had been | be approaching the curtained windows, I 
carried on in our customary way. Mr. | saw two dark figures dash quickly upon it 
Burrowes and the rest of his helpers be-|from behind, then a sharp and violent 
took themselves for the time to a distant | struggle, in which all three rolled on the 
apartment up-stairs, and the house had/| floor, as if locked together in a deadly 
resounded all the evening with the min-|embrace. The white figure had managed 
gled sounds of laughter and noise insep-| to wrench one arm loose, and in another 
arable from a large family of children| moment there was the sharp click of a 
such as ours. But now all was silent;| pistol. Thanks to our forethought, the 
the men had slipped quietly to their dif-| weapon was harmless. By this time the 
ferent posts; Mr. Burrowes and the join-| noise of the struggle that was going on 
er were, | knew, in the wardrobe, at the | had brought the blacksmith and Andrew 
other end of my bedroom; and I was | up to my apartment; and with their help, 
seated in my lounging-chair, as on the|the white figure was in a few seconds 
previous evening. | manacled and led forward to the light, his 
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white garment — an old surplice — hang- 
ing in tatters about him. He was at once 
known to the majority of the company — 
it was the steward ! He turned his back 
on me with a stifled oath. 

Leaving him, now helpless, with his 
hands fast behind his back, in charge of 
the blacksmith, Mr. Burrowes led the way 
to the housekeeper’s rooms below, the 
door of which was found to be locked. It 
was at once burst open, and taking a can- 
die with us, we entered. The outer room 
was in the same condition as | had seen 
it during the day; but the inner room 
showed the bed d..wn forward, and the 
panelling of the recess which we had dis- 
covered standing open. Nobody was 
there. Taking the candle forward to ex- 
amine the recess, Mr. Burrowes found 
that the box had a movable bottom, in 
addition to that which we had discovered, 
and that by its removal an opening suffi- 
cient for one person at a time led en a 
trap-stair into the cellars below. Mr. 
Burrowes and the joiner at once de- 
scended, taking the light with them, the 
rest of us waiting as directed in the 
outer apartment, or watching the lobbies 
that led to it. Ina few minutes I heard 
sudden footsteps in my bedroom, and 
rushing thither found that Mr. Burrowes 
and the joiner had reached it from the 
cellars, into which the trap-door led, the 
whole of the woodwork of one side of the 
window of my room being ingeniously 
made to move back upon hinges like a 
door, yet so constructed that it could not 
be opened by any one inthe room, When 
the steward was searched, there was 
found on him, besides the pistols, a bunch 
of duplicate keys, which could open any 
chamber, or other lockfast place, in the 
house. 

The constable having been called in 
from the garden, the steward, who had 
hitherto stood silent and sullen, with a 
dark expression of malice and revenge 
upon his face, was handed over to him, 
and he was instructed by his superior to 
convey him to the local police-office and 
place him in a cell, The blacksmith he 
ordered to accompany the constable, and 
see that the prisoner did not effect an 
escape. 

Meantime the gardener, who, since the 
“ghost” had been discovered to be but 
flesh and blood like himself, had become 
as bold as a lion, volunteered to stay in 
the house with us all night and help me 
to soothe the fears of my poor terrified 
children; while Mr. Burrowes, accom- 
panied by the joiner, proceeded to the 
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house of the steward. I need not burden 
the reader with details; but I may men- 
tion that in answer to a quiet tap at the 
window, the door of the house was imme- 
diately opened, and old Mrs. Weevil was 
at once in the grip of the officer. She was 
absolutely thunderstruck, and quite lost 
her presence of mind. Without telling 
her anything of what had happened, Mr. 
Burrowes asked for her son, the steward. 
At first she hesitated, then said he. was 
ill in bed. 

“No,” said Mr. Burrowes; “he is not 
in bed, but he is safe enough by this time 
in the police-office ; so you had better just 
tell us all about it.” 

At this, Mrs. Weevil entirely broke 
down, and confessed all. It is unneces 
sary to repeat at length what the reader 
can guess in great measure for himself; 
but the sum of her story was this. The 
mother, equally with her son, hated Miss 
Roupel for despising his addresses, and 
took the means we have seen in order to 
drive each successive tenant out of her 
house. She also admitted that after the 
sudden death of Mrs. Roupel, it was they 
who had spread the stories charging foul 
play against the daughter. In answer to 
a question from Mr. Burrowes, she con- 
fessed that it was she who had played the 
ghost on the previous evening; but she 
had never before shown herself to any 
one who did not at once flee and quit the 
house, My attempt to get hold of her, 
therefore, had so alarmed her that she 
had great difficulty in escaping ; and next 
morning had gone to her son, and told 
him she durst not play the part of ghost 
any longer, as the present tenant was 
likely to stand her ground, and they would 
jin that way be found out. They were 
| both enraged at thus being at last bafiled 
in their long-cherished course of mali- 
| cious practices against Miss Roupel ; and 
|her son determined to take out his re- 
venge upon me that night by first fright- 
}ening me and then robbing the house, 
| after which they were resolved to take the 
first opportunity of quitting that Pe of 
|the country, Their cupidity had been 
aroused by the sight of some trinkets 
in Indian jewellery which I possessed ; 
hence the a torob me. In order to 
cover their purpose, the old hag was sent 
to me with the story of her son being ill; 
and as he had a secret means of access 
to the house, he readily effected an en- 
trance after he supposed the family asleep. 
It was her son who had first put her upon 
these evil practices —had brought the 
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which either of them, as occasion offered, | high, cold mountain range, takes place 
was in the habit of terrifying the inmates, | near it and at it. It derives its name 
and thus depriving the innocent object of |from the lake which is its characteristic 
their hatred of her chief means of liveli-| “ow — eee ve oe > mp ‘ 
ood, |lake, and Vynee is the name of the god- 
hewn bl »- | dess whose temple stands at the head of 
Mr. Burrowes did not trouble to appre- | dess whose temple stands at the head o 
hend the old woman at that time; but he| the lake. Its various points are from six 
took care that she should not leave the Sane to eight ceoy as feet mae 
country till after the trial of her son for) sea-level. A horseshoe lengthened out 
housebreaking and felony, when she had | and the points brought close together, 
to appear against him asa witness. He | would give an idea of the general outline 
was found guilty, and sent to a penal set-| of the valley. Round the horseshoe are 
tlement. Mrs. Weevil, ashamed to show | lofty hills; lowest at the points, highest 
her ae in gama Coparnet os me 4 hoy? Within ye amare 
no one knew whither. ilies the lake, following its form — rounc 
As for the ghost-story, as ‘soon as its | at the top, narrowing at the ends, through 
salient points were known in the neigh-| which is its escape-channel to the plains. 
borhood, the house not _ lost its bad | The hills at the two sides are very near 
character, but I became for the time quite | to the edge of the lake; but at the top of 
a kind of mr psn ga 4 pene od a +s - hills . at ue — 
courage and sagacity. nad the pleas-| from it. ve water horseshoe coincides 
ure, some weeks later, of entertaining in| with the mountain horseshoe at the end 
the house Mrs. Richard Egerton, the for- | and at the sides; but there is a consider- 
mer Miss Roupel, whom the neighbor- | able interval between the rounded top 
hood, conscious of unjust condemnation, | curves. i 
received with open arms. After the term| “In mentioning the right or left side of 
of my tenancy expired, the charming | the lake, the reader is supposed to be 
house let for a more suitable rent; and hep ap from its on 0 end, the point 
ever since, I believe, it has formed an/|of escape for the surplus water. From 
adequate source of income to its worthy here, he sees the whole valley before him; 
owners. and can note that the hills to the left are 
| steep, and in places overhang the water, 
| and are not so much built on as the hill- 
side to the right, which is thickly studded 
; ' ‘ |with houses, rising one above another 
______ From Chambers’ Journal. | from the margin of the lake to the top of 
THE LANDSLIP AT NYNEE TAL. |the hill, The steepness of the hills on 
A CORRESPONDENT who has resided | the one side is due to the fact that their 
for many years at Nynee Tal, sends us | strata dip in a direction contrary to the 
the following interesting particulars of | slope of the hill, their outcrop thus pre- 
the locality, and endeavors to explain | senting a bold escarpment to the valley ; 
: ore ; 
how the recent lamentable catastrophe while on the other side, that on which the 
occurred. | landslip took place, the more gentle slope 
“ Nynee Tal,” he proceeds to say, “is |.of the hills is owing to their being com- 
the summer resort of the lieutenant-gov- | posed of shale, the dip of which coincides 
ernor of the north-western ‘apagpese as|with the slope of the hills towards the 
Simla is of the viceroy. He is accom-| lake. This latter is a fact to be borne in 
ene thither by his secretariat and the | we ae 
neads of departments. This, together} “ We come now to the head of the lake 
with the great natural beauty of the place |and the sloping plateau which lies be- 
attracting other visitors, causes it to be | tween it and the foot of the hills that 
thronged with people from 4 to Octo-| complete the barrier. These hills on the 
ber. During those months, there must|left are as before rocky; those on the 
be at least three thousand European resi-| right composed of a coating of soil with 
dents there. | shale below. The drainage of the hills to 








“ With regard to its position, the points | the left passes into a small, deep tarn, and 
needful to state are, that it lies to the| thence into a rivulet which enters the lake 
north of the province of Rohilcund, which | at its head. This rivulet brings down 
it overlooks; and that it lies on the outer | a good deal of shingle, and has formed a 
range of the Himalaya; owing to which, | long, flat foreshore near the lake. The 
the first contact of the great masses of | drainage from the hills to the right com- 
cloud rolling up from the, plains, with the | ing down their softer shaly sides, had 
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deposited at the foot of the hills, and 
stretching up the slope of them to a height 
of eight hundred or a thousand feet, a 
great mass of earth and shaly débris, 
which, owing to previous disintegration, 
was known as ‘the Landslip.’ This is 
the landslip that has done the damage. 
The drainage-line referred to enters the 
lake at its very head, It brings down 
great masses of shale and shingle, and 
has formed a long, flat foreshore at the 
head of the lake, which is here very nar- 
row, not more than seven or eight hundred 
feet across. The foot of the Landslip is 
separated from the lake by an interval of 
six or seven hundred feet; at the end be- 
low the Victoria Hotel, not more than two 
hundred feet. The Landslip ascended at 
first with a gentle slope, which became 
sharper, as usual, as it got higher up the 
hillside, It kept the width of six or seven 
hundred feet almost up to the top, where 
it was about two hundred feet. It did 
not run straight up the plateau mentioned 
as lying at the head of the lake, but bent 
round with a gradual curve to the hills to 
the right, noted as composed of shale, 
and ran to within a few hundred feet of a 
gap or dip in the top of them. 

“ The Landslip rests on a bed of small, 
loose shale. Many springs appear along 
its sides; and there is one at the top 
which has cut a channel for itself down 
the broad, flat slope, to the lake. The 
course of this channel varies from year to 
year. The water is so heavily laden with 
silt, which is deposited on the slope, that 
the line of passage of any one year is 
marked at the end of the next by a mound, 
and not a hollow. The greater part of 
the water that falls on the Landslip does 
not run over it, but sinks into the loose 
shale-bed. The action that has formed 
the Landslip goes on every year. The 
cutting into the hillside above; the fall of 
the steep sides on each hand; the down- 
ward movement of the semi-fluid mass ; 
its loss of velocity on the flat lower slope, 
and its deposit there in sheets or mounds, 
are increased with each rainy season — 
the amount of the action depending on the 
amount of the rainfall. 

“The rainfall at Nynee Tal is ver 
heavy, heavier from pee local condi- 
tions, than what would be due merely to 
its position on the outer range of the 
Himalaya. These conditions have to be 
noted. “The lake is about a mile long and 
two and a half furlongs broad, with a 
shore or margin of about a furlong and a 
half along its right bank. The plateau at 
the head of the lake is about a mile long. 





The valley aloag its bottom lines may be 
taken, therefore, as two miles long and 
half a mile broad. The lake is about six 
thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; while the tops of the 
hills round it rise to eight thousand five 
hundred feet. The highest peak, known 
as Cheena, is above the head of the lake, 
beyond the plateau; and it is from its 
flank the Landslip comes down. At the 
other end of the lake, where is the open- 
ing into the valley, and from where the 
little river fed by the lake runs out, the 
descent of the hillside is very sharp. 
This gap opens at once on the sky re- 
gion which overhangs the belt of forest 
land at the foot of the hills, known from 
its extreme dampness as the Terai, and 
the well-watered, many-rivered plains of 
Rohilcund, The cloud-masses coming up 
from the plains pour in at this gap. 

“ Where the heavy cloud-masses of the 
monsoons coming up from the ocean 
strike against mountain ridges, not far 
from the edge of the sea, they descend 
in excessive rainfall, which sometimes 
amounts to three hundred inches, or 
twenty-five feet, in the year. Where the 
outer ranges of the Himalaya, bounding 
the plains of northern India, rise to great 
heights, here too the heavy cloud-masses 
of the monsoons strike and descend in 
heavy rainfall. 

“ Nynee Tal is thus situated. Besides, 
we have here a long, narrow, deep valley, 
very damp, owing to its being so much 
sheltered from the sun, and to the evapo- 
ration from the lake, which constitutes 
the chief portion of its bed. The clouds 
rest in the valley. Heavy fogs and mists 
prevail in it for many months, and the 
rainfall is, for many months, long contin- 
ued and heavy. This long continuance of 
rain, and prevalence of fogs and mists, 
have an important bearing on the matter; 
for they mean great saturation of the soil, 
unrelieved by the genial drying-power of 
the sun, the result being that the hillsides 
are easily moved by any unusual surface 
disturbance, and may at any moment s/#/. 
Thus, then, with long-continued moisture, 
heavy rainfall, steep hills, whose sides are 
composed of shale, we have a combination 
that would lead to landslips, gigantic 
traces of many of which are to be seen on 
the outer slopes. 

“To describe now the locality of the 
accident. At the head of the lake stood 
the Assembly Rooms, with their ballroom, 
reading-room, and library. They were 
built on the very margin of the lake, with 
a long veranda \erhanging the water 
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On the flat near the head of the lake, 
cricket and polo were practised. Here 
also the band played of an evening. 
Round this end of the lake were the boat- 
houses and landing-stages, the place gay 
with boats and canoes. Above, in the 
angle between the rivulet and the land- 
slip, was the Nynee Tal bazaar. The 
Mall, or riding-road that goes all around 
the lake, widened out here, and lay be- 
tween the foot of the Landslip and the 
lake. Thus, then, this was the central 


meeting-place, the pleasure-ground of the | 


European community. It was the focal 
point of the station, On the flat near the 
Assembly Rooms, a covered racket-court 
had been built, useless on account of the 
damp — ominous sign! An enterprising 


and long-resident tradesman of the place, | 
Mr. Bell by name, purchased it, however, | 


and converted it into a two-storied shop, 
being tempted by the advantage of the 


position, so far as the pons to and fro | 


and concourse of people was concerned. 
Behind this building, a small public gar- 
den was laid out some seven or eight years 
ago. 

* Above the head of the lake, and by the 
side of the Landslip, to the right of it, was 
a piece of land, on which stood the Victo- 
ria Hotel. It stood about two hundred 
and fifty feet in height above the lake. 
The land on which it stood was not much 
higher than the Landslip by its side ; and 
though the Landslip was by its side here, 
yet, owing tothe bend to the right in its 
course, it soon got above it. There was, 
however, a point in its course from which 
the straight line down to the lake lay 
through the hotel. And, owing to the 
steep slope, not many hundred feet up its 
length, the bed of the Landslip would be 
on a level with the very roof of the hotel. 
The hotel undoubtedly stood in a risky 
osition with reference to the Landslip; 
but no actual danger was anticipated from 
it so near its foot; while the advantages 
of the site, as being near the Mall and the 
head of the lake, were very great. 


“This Landslip is one of very old) 


standing, and was probably in existence 
when we first began to settle there. For 
years it has been one of the marked natu- 
ral features of the place. It has caused 
damage in years of heavy rainfall before, 
though its dangerous action has been 
chiefly confined to the upper parts of its 
course. Here it has been working its 
way steadily up the hillside. Houses that 
had been built above its influence, it was 
thought, had to be taken down as the 
chasm gradually worked up to them. But 
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down at the foot of it, the damage seemed 
| confined to a deposit of shale and shingle 
over the road, which was easily removed. 
About eight or ten years ago, however, 
when | was at Nynee Tal, the fall ot 
débris was very great after beavy rains, 
The road was covered to a depth of five 
or six feet, and Mr. Bell had to barricade 
heavily the doors and windows of the 
lower story of his shop on the side of the 
Landslip. 

“ Before coming to the consideration of 
the catastrophe itself, one or two things 
more have to be noted. There was no 
cliff overhanging the hotel, or the build- 
ings by the side of the head of the lake. 
|The Assembly Rooms would have been 
deemed perfectly safe against molesta- 
tion, from the hillside up which ran the 
landslip, though the distance between 
\them was not more than a furlong or eight 
|hundred feet at the most. Above the 
hotel stood a row of servants’ houses, 
| further up the slope and nearer to the hill- 
| side. 
| “What recently happened was this. 

These upper buildings were thrown. over 
}and buried by a movement of the land 
from above. They would of course be the 

Many natives and one 


lfirst to suffer. 
| European child were buried under the 
| ruins of the houses and the mass of dé- 
ibris. The hotel itself stood unimpaired, 
land the occupants escaped in safety. 
| Civil and police officers, and working par- 
| ties of officers and men from the convales- 
cent barrack at the other end of the lake, 
| were soon at the spot, trying to dig out 
the buried natives. While engaged in 
this duty, came the sudden and great 
movement of the soft hillside which over- 
| whelmed the hotel and those near it; and 
| moving down to the head of the lake with 
| irresistible force, buried the public garden 
jand the road there and destroyed the 
| buildings near it, Among those killed 
| near the hotel were Mr, Bell, the trades- 
}man already mentioned, and three of his 
| assistants. 

“One of these extraordinarily heavy 
falls of rain of which mention has been 
| made had just occurred. In forty hours 
altogether, mainly it would appear be- 
| tween Friday evening and that fatal Sat- 
urday afternoon, there fell twenty-five 
inches of rain; equal to the rainfall in 
England fora whole year. This great fall 
| of rain came in the middle of September, 
|after months of heavy rainfall, of cloud, 
}and mist and fog, when the soil had been 
thoroughly soaked and softened. Any 
|overhanging and exposed portions of the 
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hillside wéuld now be ready to fall. The!and north-west, and then westward to 
bed of the great Landslip, and the hill-| enclose the bay. The waves which lap 


sides along it, would be full of water try- 
ing to make its way outwards and down- 
wards ; and the shale-bed of the Landslip 
would be already very near the semi-fluid 
State. 

“ There was, unhappily, no doubt an- 
other extraneous cause besides the rains 
for the slip at the moment that it took 
place. Great avalanches have been set 
in motion by very small causes — the 
removal of a stone, or evena sound, This 

reat slip must have taken place from in- 
erent causes. But its movement at 
such a fatal moment was due, doubtless, 
to the digging operations that were being 
carried on to extricate the buried na- 
tives. That gallant band of Englishmen 
brought about their death by their own 
exertions ! 

“ That cold, ghastly sentence ina recent 
telegram to the 7imes, that ‘it would cost 
twenty thousand pounds to exhume the 
bodies,’ brings before us a terrible aspect 
of the accident. Itshows us not only how 
great was the forward-moved mound of 
shale and rock and shingle, but that there, 


in the middle of the gay and pleasant settle- | 


ment, under that horrible mound, now 
lie the bodies of so many members of the 
small community, It is not like a disas- 


ter at the bottom of a mine or at sea, away 
from sight; there stands the mound with 


the men and women under it. This would 
be terrible anywhere; but more so in a 
place where people are drawn together in 
such close bonds of companionship and 
friendship.” 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE OLD PACIFIC CAPITAL. 
THE WOODS AND THE PACIFIC, 


Tue Bay of Monterey has been com- 
pared by no less a person than General 
Sherman toa bent fishing-hook ; and the 
comparison, if less important than the 
march through Georgia, still shows the 
eye of a soldier for topography. Santa 
Cruz sits exposed at the shank; the 
mouth of the Salinas River is at the mid- 
dle of the bend; and Monterey itself is 
cosily ensconced beside the barb. Thus 
the ancient capital of California faces 
across the bay, while the Pacific Ocean, 
though hidden by low hills and forest, 
bombards her left flank and rear with 
never-dying surf. In front of the town, 
the long line of sea-beach trends north 


} so quietly about the jetties of Monterey 
grow louder and larger in the distance; 
| you can see the breakers leaping high and 
| white by day; at night the outline of the 
shore is traced in transparent silver by 
the moonlight and the flying foam; and 
| from all round, even in quiet weather, the 
| low, distant, thrilling roar of the Pacific 
|hangs over the coast and the adjacent 
country like smoke above a battle. 
| These long beaches are enticing to the 
jidle man. It would be hard to find a walk 
| more solitary and at the same time more 
exciting to the mind. Crowds of ducks 
and seagulls hover over the sea. Sand 
pipers trot in and out by troops after the 
| retiring waves, trilling together in a cho- 
|rus of infinitesimal song. Strange sea- 
tangles, new to the European eye, the 
bones of whales, or sometimes a whole 
| whale’s carcase, white with carrion-gulls 
}and poisoning the wind, lie scattered here 
jand there along the sands. The waves 
lcome in slowly, vast and green, curve 
their translucent necks, and burst witha 
surprising uproar, that rans, waxing and 
waning, up and down the long keyboard 
of the beach. The foam of these great 
ruins mounts in an instant to the ridge of 
the sand glacis, swiftly fleets back again, 
and is met and buried by the next breaker. 
The interest is perpetually fresh. On no 
other coast that | know shall you enjoy, 
in calm, sunny weather, such a spectacle 
of ocean’s greatness, such beauty of 
changing color, or such degrees of thun- 
der in the sound, The very air is more 
than usually salt by this Homeric deep. 
In shore, a tract of sand-hills berdere 
on the beach. Here and there a lagoon, 
more or less brackish, attracts the birds 
and hunters. A rough, spotty under- 
growth partially conceals the sand. The 
crouching, hardy live-oaks flourish singly 
or in thickets — the kind of wood for mur- 
derers to crawl among —and here and 
there the skirts of the forest extend down- 
ward from the bills, with a floor of turf 
and long aisles of pine-trees hung with 
Spaniard’s beard. Through this quaint 
desert the railway cars drew near t> Mon- 
terey from the junction at Salinas City — 
though that and so many other things are 
now forever altered—and it was from 
here that you had your first view of the 
old township lying in the sands, its white 
windmills bickering in the chill, perpet- 
ual wind, and the first fogs of the even- 
ing drawing drearily around it from the 
sea, 
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The one common note of ali this coun- 
try is the haunting presence of the ocean. 
A great faint sound of breakers follows 
you high up into the inland canyons; the 
roar of water dwells in the clean, empty 
rooms of Monterey as in a shell upon the 
chimney; go where you will, you have 
but to pause and listen to hear the voice 
of the Pacific. You pass out of the town 
to the south-west, and mount the hill 
among pine woods. Glade, thicket, and 
grove surround you. You follow winding, 
sandy tracts that lead nowhither. You 
see a deer; a multitude of quail arises. 
But the sound of the sea still follows you 
as you advance, like that of wind among 
the trees, only harsher and stranger to 
the ear; and when at length you gain the 
summit, out breaks on every hand and 
with freshened vigor that same unending, 
distant, whispering rumble of the ocean; 
for now you are on the top of Monterey 
peninsula, and the noise no longer only 
mounts to you from behind along the 
beach towards Santa Cruz, but from your | 
right also, round by Chinatown and Pinos | 
lighthouse, and from down before you to 
the mouth of the Carmello River, The 
whole woodland is begirt with thundering 
surges. The silence that immediately 
surrounds you where you stand is not so 
much broken as it is haunted by this dis- 
tant, circling rumor, It sets your senses 
upon edge; you strain your attention ; 
you are clearly and unusually conscious 
of small sounds near at wes 6 you walk 
listening like an Indian hunter; and that 
voice of the Pacific is a sort of disquiet- 
ing company to you in your walk. 

When once | was in these woods I 
found it difficult to turn homeward. All 
woods lure a rambler onward; but in 
those of Monterey it was the surf that 
particularly invited me to prolong my 
walks. I would push straight for the 
shore where I thought it to be nearest, 
Indeed, there was scarce a direction that 
would not, sooner or later, have brought 
me forth on the Pacific. The emptiness 
of the woods gave me a sense of freedom 
and discovery in these excursions. | 
never, in all my visits, met but one man, 
He was a Mexican, very dark of hue, but 
smiling and fat, and he carried an axe, 
though his true business at that moment | 
was to seek for straying cattle. I asked | 
him what o'clock it was, but he seemed | 
neither to know nor care; and when he in 
his turn asked me for news of his cattle, 
I showed myself equally indifferent. We 
stood and smiled upon each other for a 
few seconds, and then turned without a/| 
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word and took our several ways across 
the forest. 

One day—I shall never forget it —I 
had taken a trail that was new to me. 
After a while the woods began to open, 
the sea to sound nearer hand. I came 
upon a road, and, to my surprise, a stile, 
A step or two further, and, without leav- 
ing the woods, | found myself among 
trim houses. I walked through street 
after street, parallel and at right angles, 
paved with sward and dotted with trees, 
-~ still undeniable streets, and each with 
its name posted at the corner, as in a real 
town. Facing down the main thorough- 
fare — “* Central Avenue,” as it was tick- 
eted—I saw an open-air temple, with 
benches and sounding-board, as though 
for an orchestra, The houses were all 
tightly shuttered; there was no smoke, 
no sound but of the waves, no moving 
thing. I have never been in any place 
that seemed so dreamlike. Pompeii is 
all in a bustle with visitors, and its antiq- 
uity and strangeness deceive the imagi- 
nation ; but this town had plainly not been 
built above a year or two, and perhaps 
had been deserted overnight. Indeed, it 
was not so much like a deserted town as 
like a scene upon the stage by daylight 
and with no one on the boards. The 
barking of a dog led me at last to the 
only house still occupied, where a Scotch 
pastor and his wife pass the winter alone 
in this empty theatre, The place was 
“the Pacific Camp Grounds, the Chris- 
tian Seaside Kesort.” Thither, in the 
warm season, crowds come to enjoy a life 
of teetotalism, religion, and flirtation, 
which I am willing to think blameless and 
agreeable. The neighborhood at least is 
well selected. The Pacific booms in 
front. Westward is Point Pinos, with 
the lighthouse in a wilderness of sand, 
where you will find the lightkeeper play- 
ing the piano, making models and bows 
and arrows, studying dawn and sunrise 
in amateur oil-painting, and with a dozen 
other elegant pursuits and interests 
surprise his brave, old-country rivals. 
To the east, and still nearer, you will 
come upon a space of open down, a ham- 
let, a haven among rocks, a world of 
surge and screaming seagulls. Such 
scenes are very similar in different cli- 
mates; they appear homely to the eyes 
of all; to me this was like a dozen spots 
in Scotland. And yet the boats that ride 
in the haven are yy strange, outlandish 
design ; and if you walk into the hamlet 
you will behold costumes and faces and 
bear a tongue that are unfamiliar to the 
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memory. The Leoyowy burns, the opi- 
um pipe is smoked, the floors are strewn 
with slips of colored paper — prayers, 
you would say, that had somehow missed 
their destination —and a man, guiding 
his upright pencil from right to left across 
the sheet, writes home the news of Mon- 
terey to the Celestial Empire, 

The woods and the Pacific rule between 
them the climate of this seaboard region. 
On the streets of Monterey, when the air 
does not smell salt from the one, it will 
be blowing perfumed from the resinous 
treetops of t ve Other. For days together 
a hot, dry air will overhang the town, 
close as from an oven, yet healthful and 
aromatic in the nostrils. The cause is 
not far to seck, for the woods are afire, 
and the hot wind is blowing from the 
hills. These fires are one of the great 
dangers of California. I have seen from 
Monterey as many as three at the same 
time, by day a cloud of smoke, by night 
a red coal of conflagration in the distance. 
A little thing will start them, and if the 
wind be favorable they gallop over miles 
of country faster than a horse. The in- 
habitants must turn out and work like 
demons, for it is not only the pleasant 
groves that are destroyed ; the climate 
and the soil are equally at stake, and these 
fires prevent the rains of the next winter, 
and dry up perennial fountains. Califor- 
nia has been a land of promise in its time, 
like Palestine; but if the woods continue 
so swiftly to perish, it may become, like 
Palestine, a land of desolation. 

To visit the woods while they are lan- 
guidly burning, is a strange piece of ex- 
perience. The fire passes through the 
underbrush at a run. Every here and 
there a tree flares up instantaneously 
from root to summit, scattering tufts of 
flame; and is quenched, it seems, as 
quickly, But this last is only in sem- 
blance. For after this first squib-like 
conflagration of the dry moss and twigs, 
there remains behind a deep-rooted and 
consuming fire in the very entrails of the 
tree. The resin of the pitch pine is prin- 
cipally condensed at the base of the bole 
and in the spreading roots. Thus, after 
the light, showy, skirmishing flames, 
which are only as the match to the explo- 
sion, have already scampered down the 
wind into the distance, the true harm is 
but beginning for this giant of the woods. 
You may approach the tree from one side, 
and see it, scorched indeed from top to 
bottom, but apparently survivor of the 
peril. Make the circuit, and there, on 
the other side of the column, is a clear 


| 





mass of living coal, spreading like an 
ulcer; while underground, to their most 
extended fibre, the roots are being eaten 
out by fire, and the smoke is rising through 
the fissures to the surface. A little while, 
and, without a nod of warning, the huge 
pine-tree snaps off short across at the 
ground and falls prostrate with a crash, 
Meanwhile the fire continues its silent 
business; the roots are reduced to a fine 
ash; and long afterwards, if you pass by, 
you will find the earth pierced with radi. 
ating galleries, and preserving the design 
of all these subterranean spurs, as though 
it were the mould for a new tree instead 
of the print of an old one. These pitch 
pines of Monterey are, with the single 
exception of the Monterey cypress, the 
most fantastic of forest trees. No words 
can give an idea of the contortion of their 
growth ; they might figure without change 
in a circle of the nether hell as Dante 
pictured it; and at the rate at which trees 
grow, and at which forest fires spring up 
and gallop through the hills of California, 
we may look forward to a time when there 
will not be one of them left standing in 
that land of their nativity, At least they 
have not so much to fear from the axe, 
but perish by what may be called a nat- 
ural, althoeah a violent death; while it is 
man in his short-sighted greed that robs 
the country of the nobler red-wood. Yet 
a little while and perhaps all the hills of 
seaboard California may be as bald as 
Tamalpais, 

I have an interest of my own in these 
forest fires, for 1 came so near to lynch- 
ing On one occasion, that a braver man 
might have retained a thrill from the ex- 
perience. I wished to be certain whether 
it was the moss, that quaint, funereal 
ornament of Californian forests, which 
blazed up so rapidly when the flame first 
touched the tree. { suppose I must have 
been under the influence of Satan; for 
instead of plucking off a piece for my 
experiment, what should I do but walk 
up to a great pine-tree in a portion of the 
wood which had escaped so much as 
scorching, strike a match, and apply the 
flame gingerly to one of the tassels, The 
tree went off simply like a rocket; in 
three seconds it was a roaring pillar of 
fire. Close by I could hear the F cava of 
those who were at work combating the 
original conflagration. I could see the 
wagon that had brought them tied to a 
live-oak in a piece of open; | could even 
catch the flash of an axe as it swung up 
through the underwood into the sunlight. 
Had any one observed the result of my 
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experiment my neck was literally not|to a mere bankrupt village, its rise and 
worth a pinch of snuff; after a few min-| decline is typical of that of all Mexican 
utes of passionate expostulation | should | institutions and even Mexican families in 
have been run up to a convenient bough. | California. Nothing is stranger in that 
strange State than the rapidity with which 
the soil has changed hands. The Mexi- 
cans, you may say, are all poor and land- 
] have run repeatedly, but never as I ran | less, like their former capital; and yet 
that day. At night I went out of town,| both it and they hold themselves apart 
and there was my own particular fire,|and preserve their ancient customs and 
quite distinct from the other, and burning | something of their ancient air, 
as [ thought with even greater spirit. The town, when I was there, was a 
But itis the Pacific that exercises the | place of two or three streets, economically 
most direct and obvious power upon the pre with sea sand, and two or three 
climate. At sunset, for months together, | lanes, which were watercourses in the 
vast, wet, melancholy fogs arise and come | rainy season, and were, at all times, rent 
shoreward from the ocean, From the hill-| up 4 fissures four or five feet deep. 
top above Monterey the scene is often | There were no street lights. Short sec- 
noble, although it is always sad. The| tions of wooden sidewalk only added to 
upper air is still bright with sunlight; a} the dangers of the night, for they were 
glow still rests upon the Gabelano Peak; | often high above the level of the donppaide | 
but the fogs are in possession of the |and no one could tell where they would 
lower levels; they crawl in scarves among | be likely to begin or end. The houses 
the sand-hills; they float, a little higher, | were, for the most part, built of unbaked 
in clouds of a gigantic size and often of a| adobe brick, many of them old for so new 
wild configuration; to the south, where|a country, some of very elegant propor- 
they have struck the seaward shoulder of | tions, with low, spacious, shapely rooms, 
the mountains of Santa Lucia, they double | and walls so thick that the heat of sum- 
back and spire up skyward like smoke. | mer never dried them to the heart. At 
Where their shadow touches, color dies | the approach of the rainy season a deathly 
out of the world. The air grows chill| chill and a graveyard smell began to hang 
and deadly as they advance. The trade-| about the lower floors; and diseases of 
wind freshens, the trees begin to sigh, | the chest are common and fatal among 
and all the windmills in Monterey are | housekeeping people of either sex. 
whirling and creaking and filling their} There was no activity but in and around 
cisterns with the brackish water of the| the saloons, where people sat almost all 
sands. It takes but a little while till the |day long playing cards. The smallest 
invasion is complete. The sea, in its| excursion was made on horseback. You 
lighter order, has submerged the earth,} would scarcely ever see the main street 
Monterey is curtained in for the night in| without a horse or two tied to posts, and 
thick, wet, salt, and frigid clouds; so to| making a fine figure with their Mexican 
remain till day returns; and before the| housings. It struck me oddly to come 
sun's rays they slowly disperse and re-| across some of the CornAié/ illustrations 
treat in broken squadrons to the bosom lof Mr. Blackmore's “Erema,” and see 
of the sea. And yet often when the fog is | all the characters astride on English sad- 
thickest and most chill, a few steps out of|dles. As a matter of fact, an English 
the town and up the slope, the night will | saddle is a rarity even in San Francisco, 
be dry and warm and full of inland per-| and, you may say, a thing unknown in all 
fume, | the rest of California, In a place so ex- 
| clusively Mexican as Monterey, you saw 
MEXICANS, AMERICANS, AND INDIANS. | not only Mexican saddles but true Va- 
Tue history of Monterey has yet to be | quero riding — men always at the hand- 
written. Founded by Catholic mission-| gallop up hill and down dale, and round 
aries, a place of wise beneficence to In-| the sharpest corner, urging their horses 
dians, a place of arms, a Mexican capital| with cries and gesticulations and cruel 
continually wrested by one faction from | rotatory spurs, checking them dead with 
another, an American capital when the | a touch, or wheeling them right-about-face 
first House of Representatives held its|in a square yard, The type of face and 
deliberations, and then falling lower and | character of bearing is surprisingly un- 
lower from the capital of the State to the | American. The first ranged from some- 
capital of a county, and from that again, | thing like the pure Spanish, to something, 
by the loss of its charter and town lands, | in its sad fixity, not unlike the pure In- 
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To die for faction is a common evil; 
But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil. 
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dian, although I do not suppose there was 
one pure blood of either race in all the 
country. As for the second, it was a mat- 
ter of perpetual surprise to find, in that 
world of absolutely mannerless Ameri- 
cans, a people full of deportment, sol- 
emnly courteous, and doing all things 
with grace and decorum. In dress they 
ran to color and bright sashes. Not even 
the most Americanized could always re- 
sist the temptation to stick a red rose 
into his hatband. Not even the most 
Americanized would condescend to wear 
the vile dress-hat of civilization. Spanish 
was the language of the streets. It was 
difficult to get along without a word or two 
of that language for an occasion, The 
only communications in which the popu- 
lation joined were with a view to amuse- 
ment. A weekly public ball took place 
with great etiquette, in addition to the 
numerous fandangoes in private houses. 
There was a really fair amateur brass 
band. Night after night serenaders would 
be going about the street, sometimes in 
a company and with several instruments 
and voices together, sometimes severally, 
each guitar before a different window. i 
was a strange thing to lie awake in nine- 
teenth-century America, and hear the 
guitar accompany, and one of these old, 
veart-breaking Spanish love-songs mount 
into the night air, perhaps in a deep bari- 
tone, perhaps in that high-pitched, pa- 
thetic, womanish alto which is so common 
among Mexican men, and which strikes 
on the unaccustomed ear as something 
not entirely human but altogether sad. 
The town, then, was essentially and 
wholly Mexican; and yet almost all the 
land in the neighborhood was held by 
Americans, and it was from the same 
class, numerically so small, that the prin- 
cipal officials were selected. This Mexi- 
can and that Mexican would describe to 
you his old family estates, not one rood of 
which remained to him. You would ask 
him how that came about, and elicit some 
tangled story back-foremost, from which 
bes gathered that the Americans had 
een greedy like designing men, and the 
Mexicans greedy like children, but no 
other certain fact, Their merits and their 
faults contributed alike to the ruin of the 
former landholders. It is true they were 
improvident, and easily dazzled with the 
sight of ready money ; hat they were gen- 
tlefolk besides, and that in a way which 
curiously unfitted them to combat Yankee 
craft, Suppose they have a paper to sign, 
they would think it a reflection on the 
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great minuteness; nay, suppose them to 
observe some asckalat chance, itis ten to 
one they would refuse from delicacy to 
object to it. I know I am speaking with- 
in the mark, for I have seen sucha case 
occur, and the Mexican, in spite of the 
advice of his lawyer, has signed the im- 
perfect paper like a lamb, To have 
spoken in the matter, he said, above all to 
have let the other party guess that he had 
seen a lawyer, would have “been like 
doubting his word.” The scruple sounds 
oddly to one of ourselves, who has been 
brought up to understand all business as 
a competition in fraud, and honesty itselt 
to be a virtue which regards the carrying 
out but not the creation of agreements. 
This single unworldly trait will account 
for much of that revolution of which we 
are speaking. The Mexicans have the 
name of being great swindlers, but cer- 
tainly the accusation cuts both ways. In 
a contest of this sort, the entire booty 
would scarcely have passed into the hands 
of the more scrupulous race. 

Physically the Americans have tri- 
umphed; but it is not yet entirely seen 
how far they have themselves been mor- 
ally conquered, This is, of course, but a 
part of a part of an extraordinary problem 
now in the course of being solved in the 
various States of the American Union, | 
am reminded of an anecdote. Some years 
ago, at a great sale of wine, all the odd 
lots were purchased by a grocer ina small 
way in the old town of Edinburgh. The 
agent had the curiosity to visit him some 
time after and inquire what possible use 
he could have for such material. He was 
shown, by way of answer, a huge vat 
where all the fiquors, from humble Glad- 
stone to imperial Tokay, were fermenting 
together. “And what,” he asked, “do 
you propose to call this?” “I'm no very 
sure,” replied the grocer, “ but I think it’s 
going to turn out port.” In the older 
astern States, I think we may say that 
this hotch-potch of races is going to turn 
out English, or thereabout. But the prob- 
lem is indefinitely varied in other zones, 
The elements are differently mingled in 
the South, in what we may call the Terri- 
torial belt, and in the group of States on 
the Pacific coast. Above all, in these 
last, we may look to see some monstrous 
hybrid — whether good or evil, who shall 
forecast? but certainly original and all its 
own, In my little restaurant at Monterey, 
we have sat down to table day after day, 
a Frenchman, two Portuguese, an Italian, 
a Mexican, and a Scotchman: we had for 
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nois, a nearly pure-blood Indian woman, |my account run on, although I had my 
anda naturalized Chinese ; and from time | purse open in my hand; and partly from 
to time a Switzer and a German came | the commonness of the case, partly from 
down from country ranches for the night. | some remains of that generous old Mexi- 
No wonder that the Pacific coast is a for-| can tradition which made all men welcome 
eign land to visitors from the Eastern|to their tables, a person may be noto- 
States, for each race contributes some-/riously both unwilling and unable to pay, 
thing of its own. Even the despised | and still find credit forthe necessaries of 
Chinese have taught the youth of Califor-| life in the stores of Monterey. Now this 
nia, none indeed of their virtues, but the | villanous habit of living upon “tick "’ has 
debasing use of opium. And chief} grown into Californian nature. I do not 
among these influences is that of the|only mean that the American and Euro- 
Mexicans. pean storekeepers of Monterey are as lax 
The Mexicans, although in the State,|as Mexicans; | mean that American 
are out of it. They still preserve a sort | farmers in many parts of the State expect 
of international independence, and keep| unlimited credit, and profit by it in the 
their affairs snug and to themselves. | mean while, without a thought for conse- 
Only four or five years ago Vasquez, the | quences. Jew storekeepers have already 
bandit, his troop being dispersed and the learned the advantage to be gained from 
hunt too hot for him in other parts of| this; they lead on the farmer into irre- 
California, returned to his native Mon-| trievable indebtedness, and keep him ever 
terey, and was seen publicly in her streets | after as their bond-slave, hopelessly grind- 
and saloons, fearing no man. The year|ing inthe mill. So the whirligig of time 
that I was there there occurred two re-| brings in its revenges, and except that the 
puted murders, As the Montereyans are | Jew knows better than to foreclose, you 
exceptionally vile speakers of each other | may see Americans bound in the same 
and of every one behind his back, it is not| chains with which they themselves had 
possible for me to judge how much truth | formerly bound the Mexican, It seems 
there may have been in these reports; but/as if certain sorts of follies, like certain 
in the one case every one believed, and in| sorts of grain, were natural to the soil 
the other some suspected, that there had | rather than to the race that holds and tills 
been foul play; and nobody dreamed for | it for the moment. 
an instant of taking the authorities into In the mean time, however, the Ameri- 
their counsel. Now this is, of course,|cans rule in Monterey County. The new 
characteristic enough of the Mexicans ; | county seat, Salinas City, in the bald, 
but it is a noteworthy feature that all the | corn-bearing plain under the Gabelano 
Americans in Monterey acquiesced with-| Peak, is a town of a purely American 
out a word in this inaction. Even when| character. The land is held, tor the most 
I spoke to them upon the subject, they | part, in those enormous tracts which are 
seemed not to understand my surprise : | another legacy of Mexican days, and form 
they had forgotten the traditions of their) the present chief danger and disgrace of 
own race and upbringing, and become, in | California; and the holders are mostly of 
a word, wholly Mexicanized. | American or British birth. We have here 
Again, the Mexicans, having no ready |in England no idea of the troubles and 
money to speak of, rely almost entirely in inconveniences which flow from the exist- 
their business transactions upon each|ence of these large landholders — land- 
other’s worthless paper. Pedro the pen-|thieves, Jand-sharks, or land-grabbers, 
niless pays you with an I O U from the | they are more commonly and plainly called, 
equally penniless Miguel. It is a sort of | Thus the townlands of Monterey are all 
local currency by courtesy. Credit in|in the hands of asingle man. How they 
these parts has passed into a supersti-| came there is an obscure, vexatious ques 
tion. have seen a strong, violent man | tion, and, rightly or wrongly, the man is 
struggling for months to recover a debt, | hated with a great hatred. His life has 
and getting nothing but an exchange of| been repeatedly in danger. Not very 
waste paper. The very storekeepers are | long ago, | was told, the stage was stopped 
averse to asking for cash payments, and | and examined three evenings in succes- 
are more surprised than pleased when | sion by disguised horsemen thirsting for 
they are offered. They fear there must) his blood. A certain house on the Sali- 
be something under it, and that you mean | nas road, they say, he always passes ia 
to withdraw from them your custom, 1) his buggy at full speed, for the squatter 
have seen the enterprising chemist and sent him warning long ago. Buta year 
stationer begging me with fervor to let| since he was publicly pointed out for 
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death by no less a man than Mr. Dennis 
Kearney. Kearney is a man too well 
known in California, but a word of ex- 
planation is required for English readers. 
Originally an Irish drayman, he rose, by 
his command of bad language, to almost 
dictatorial authority in the State; throned 
it there for six months or so, his mouth 
full of oaths, gallowses, and conflagra 
tions; was first snuffed out last winter by 
Mr. Coleman, backed by his San Fran- 
cisco Vigilantes and three Gatling guns; 
completed his own ruin by throwing in his 
lot with the grotesque Greenbacker party ; 
and had at last to be rescued by his old 
enemies, the police, out of the hands of 
his rebellious followers. It was while he 
was at the top of his fortune that Kearney 
visited Monterey with his battle-cry 
against Chinese lee, the railroad mo- 
nopolists, and the land-thieves; and his 
one articulate counsel to the Montereyans 
was to “hang David Jacks.” Had the 
town been American, in my private opin 
ion this would have been done years ago. 
Land is a subject on which there is no 
jesting in the West, and I have seen my 
friend the lawyer drive out of Monterey 
to adjust a competition of titles with the 
face of a captain going into battle, and 
his Smith-and-Wesson convenient to his 
hand, 

On the ranche of another of these land- 


holders you may find our old friend, the | 
truck system, in full operation, Men live | 


there, year in year out, to cut timber for a 
nominal wage, which is all consumed in 
supplies. The longer they remain in this 
desirable service the deeper they will fall 
in debt — a burlesque injustice in a new 
country, where labor should be precious, 
and one of those typical instances which 
explain the prevailing discontent and the 
success of the demagogue Kearney. 
In a comparison between what was and 
what is in California, the praisers of times 
ast will fix upon the Indians of Carmello. 
"he day of the Jesuit has gone by, the 
day of the Yankee has succeeded, and 
there is no one left to care for the con- 
verted savage. The mission church is 
roofless and ruinous; sea-breezes and 
sea-fogs, and the alternation of the rain 


and sunshine, daily widening the breaches | 
and casting the crockets from the wall. | 


As an antiquity in this new land, a quaint 
specimen of missionary architecture, and 
a memorial of good deeds, it had a triple 
claim to preservation from all thinking 
people ; but neglect and abuse have been 
its portion. There is no sign of Ameri- 
can interference, save where a headboard 





has been torn from a grave to be a mark 
for pistol bullets. So it is with the Indi- 
ans for whom it was erected. Their 
lands, I was told, are being yearly en- 
croached upon by the neighboring Amer- 
ican proprietor, and with that exception 
no man troubles his head for the Indians 
of Carmel. Only one day in the year, 
the day before our Guy Faux, the padre 
drives over the hill from Monterey; the 
little sacristy, which is the only covered 
portion of the church, is filled with seats 
and decorated for the service; the Indi- 
ans troop together, their bright dresses 
contrasting with their dark and melan- 
choly faces; and there, among a crowd of 
somewhat unsympathetic holiday-makers, 
you may hear God served with perhaps 
more touching circumstances than in any 
other temple under heaven. An Indian, 
stone-blind and about eighty years of 
age, conducts the singing; other Indians 
compose the choir; yet they have the 
Gregorian music at their finger ends, and 
pronounce the Latin so correctly that I 
could follow the meaning as they sang. 
The pronunciation was odd and nasal, the 
singing hurried and staccato. “ /a s@cula 
saculo-ho-horum,” they went, with a vig- 
orous aspirate to every additional syllable. 
I have never seen faces more vividly lit 
up with joy than the faces of these Indian 
singers. It was to them not only the 
worship of God, nor an act by which they 
recalled and commemorated better days, 
but was besides an exercise. of culture, 
where all they knew of art and letters was 
united and expressed. And it made a 
man’s heart sorry for the good fathers of 
yore, who had taught them to dig and to 
reap, to read and to sing, who had given 
them European mass books which they 
still preserve and study in their cottages, 
and who had now passed away from all 
authority and influence in that land — to 
be succeeded by greedy land-thieves and 
sacrilegious pistol-shots. So ugly a thing 
our Anglo-Saxon Protestantism may ap- 
beside the doings of the Society of 
esus. 


But revolution in this world succeeds 
to revolution. All that I say in this pa- 
per is in a paulo-past tense. The Monte- 
rey of last year exists no longer. A huge 
hotel has sprung up in the desert by the 
railway. Three sets of diners sit jenn 
successively to table. Invaluable toi- 
lettes figure along the beach and between 
the live-oaks ; and Monterey is advertised 
in the newspapers, and posted in the 
waiting-rooms at railway stations, as a 
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resort for wealth and fashion. Alas for 
the little town! it is not strong enough to 
resist the influence of the flaunting cara- 
vanserai, and the poor, quaint, penniless 
native gentlemen of Monterey must per- 
ish, like a lower race, before the million- 
aire vulgarians of the Big Bonanza. 
Ropert Louis STEVENSON, 


From Nature, 
THE FUTURE OF POLAR RESEARCH, 
WE have had quite a flood of Arctic 
news during the last few weeks, and the 
question as to the direction to be taken 
by future Polar research is attracting 
attention in various quarters. Evidently 
those interested in this department of ex- 
ploration are thinking that “ something 
ought to be done;” but as to what that 
something should be, there is likely to be 
difference of opinion. It is unfortunate 
that the United States expedition sent 
out at the instigation of Capt. Howgate 
to found a Polar colony at Lady Franklin 
Sound, had to turn back through some 
defect in the engines of the “ Gulnare.” 
Had this ship been successful in reach- 
ing the proposed ground of the expedi- 
tion’s work, it would no doubt have given 
an impetus to the scheme of Polar re- 
search which has gained the approval of 
the Arctic authorities of nearly all na- 
tions except our own, On the other side 
of the American continent no news has 
been received from Mr, Gordon Bennett's 
expedition in the “ Jeannette” of later date 
than August, 1879, when that vessel was 
off Cape Serdze Kamen, all well, and on 
her way to Wrangel Land, All the sea 
within behring Strait, both on the Ameri- 
can and Asiatic side, was searched this 
summer by the “ Corwyn,” but no trace 
of the “ Jeannette " was found. The con- 
clusion from this that the expedition has 
come to grief, we have already pointed 
out is too hasty. Everything was in her 
favor when off the coasts of Kamtchatka 
last year, and if she had fair sea-way 
there can be no doubt that the expedi- 
tion would take advantage of it, and push 
on as far northwards as was safe. We 
should not be surprised if a year hence 
the “Jeannette” might emerge by Behr- 
ing Strait or by Novaya Zemlya with 
news of equal importance to that Soonght 
back by the “ Tegetthoff” years ago. 
But perhaps the most generally inter- 
esting expedition on the part of the Ameri- 
cans js that which returned some weeks 


POLAR RESEARCH. 


|ago from searching for further relics of 
| the crews of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror.” 
With the details of this expedition our 
readers are already familiar. So far as 
further information concerning the fate of 
ithe Franklin expedition is concerned, the 
| results have not been of much importance, 
| though it would seem that the scientific 
results are of some value. What pre- 
cisely these are remains to be seen, 
Had the handsome volume recently pub- 
lished by the U.S. government under the 
jable editorship of Prof. Nourse, contain- 
ling the narrative of Capt. C. F. Hall's 
}second expedition, been before 
| Lieut. Schwatka set out two years ago, we 
| doubt if he would have thought it neces- 
| sary to go over the same ground again.* 
Hall’s devotion to the memory of Frank- 
lin is well known, and his enthusiasm for 
Arctic exploration was almost a religion ; 
| his “ Polaris’ expedition will never be 
forgotten. In order toobtain certain news 
|of the fate of Capt, Crozier and the one 
| hundred and five men who, in April, 1848, 
jabandoned the “ Erebus” and * Terror,” 
Hall lived with the Eskimo in the neigh- 
borhood of Repulse Bay and King William 
| Land for five years, 1564-09 He, like 
| Barry, also had heard of records pos- 
| sessed by the Eskimo, and to obtain these 
| records he submitted to become an 
| Eskimo himself for all these years. With 
infinite tact and patience he carried out 
the object of his expedition, succeeded in 
| visiting the scene of the memorable dis- 
| aster, saw many signs of the presence of 
white men, obtained many relics, heard 
many stories from eye-witnesses of the 
sufferings of Crozier and his men when 
| trying to make their way to the Fish 
River, but obtained not a shred of any 
kind of record. Among the things aban- 
doned by the men in their last despairing 
|efforts to reach a white settlement were 
| certainly some books, but whether written 
| or printed could not be ascertained. The 
poor Eskimo had no use for such strange 
things, and gave them to the children to 
| play with, and long before Hall’s visit all 
| trace of them had vanished, Indeed the 
information he obtained was of pretty 
|much the same character as that just 
\brought back by the expedition under 
| Lieut. Schwatka. The stories told to 
| Hall by the Eskimo as to the wanderings 
and sufferings of the white men are inter- 
esting, though sad. Apart from the im- 
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| © Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition made 
| by Charles F. Hall. Edited under the orders of the 
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| U.S.N. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
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mediate object of his expedition, Hall's 
long residence with the Eskimo, with 
whom he lived as one of themselves, 
ielded results of great interest. He 
ived in their igloos, ate their food, wore 
their clothing, shared their joys and sor- 
rows, joined in their feasts, their dances, 
and their hunts; in short, saw more of 
Fskimo life than probably any one has 
done before or since. The details given 
in his journals are a contribution of great 
value to a knowledge of the Eskimo, and 
the self-denial of the high-minded and 
sterlingly honest man in submitting to this 
kind of life for so many years, for so no- 
ble a purpose, raises him to the rank of a 
hero. The volume edited by Prof. 
Nourse, with its many illustrations aad 
handsome get-up, might well put our own 
government to shame, Prof. Nourse has 
done his part of editor admirably, and his 
volume will be of permanent value. So 
successful has the work been that we be- 
lieve a second edition has been issued. 
As the work is only recently published, it 
may fairly be recognized as a contribu- 
tion to a knowledge of the Arctic situa- 
tion. 

This is a good summer's work for 
America. On the opposite side of the 
Pole sme good work has also been done. 
The Dutch in their tiny vessel the “ Wil- 
lem Birents” have done some good 
dredging in the sea between Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya, while Mr. Leigh 
Smith has added greatly to his fame as 
an Arctic yachtsman by his work in 
Franz-Josef Land. He has, as we have 
already told, greatly extended the known 
area of this archipelago, and shown fair 
grounds for believing that it extends pole- 
wards for a considerable distance. He 
has proved, as was done last year also, 
that this Arctic land is by no means diffi- 
cult to reach in an average year, and this 
has an important bearing on Arctic re- 
search, Last week we gave a few details 
of what had been done along the Mur- 
manian coast and the White Sea by the 
Russian party under Prof. Wagner, and 
we know that Baron Nordenskjéld is 
spending the winter in St. Petersburg 
preparatory to undertaking his expedition 
next year to the New Siberian Islands. 

All this is encouraging, though it would 
be still more so were these various efforts 
undertaken on some well-concerted plan. 
Already has the Geographical Society 
been asked to lend its influence to an 
expedition which »* cannot but regard 
as an anachronism. We hear much talk 
of the traditions of the English navy and 
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the duty of England to be the first to 
reach the Pole. We fear the so-called 
traditions of the English navy must be 
made to conform to the requirements of 
modern science if she is to do any useful 
work in Polar discovery, just as they have 
been compelled to do in order that our 
navy may be able to keep abreast of the 
fighting power of other nations. To 
squander 30,000/. in one huge attempt to 
reach the Pole would be as mad as fora 
merchant to embark all his capital in one 
hazardous undertaking. Polar research 
and Polar expeditions are not incompati- 
ble, but as Dr. Neumayer showed in an 
admirable address at the Danzig meeting 
of the German Association, the former 
must be subordinated to and guided by 
the results of the latter. Preparations 
are being made by nearly all the countries 
of Europe and by America for a regular 
Arctic siege, to begin in 1882; the days 
of Arctic campaigns are past. We have 
reached the precincts of the citadel 
itself, and now the sappers and miners 
must begin their slow but sure work, to be 
~ at the proper time by a grand as- 
sault, Germany, Austria, Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, Denmark, the United States, 
and we believe Canada are all to take 
part in this great work by establishin 

observing stations at suitable points all 
around the Polar area; while Italy is to 
send out next year a_ scientifically 
equipped expedition to the Antarctic 
region, our knowledge of which is meagre 
and uncertain. This last will really be 
an observing as well as an exploring ex- 
pedition, preparatory to the establishment 
of an Antarctic station. Should our 
Geographical Society take any steps in 
the direction of Arctic work, we trust it 
will not be to encourage the foolish ven- 
ture for which the country has been can- 
vassed for subscriptions for years. We 
hope that Society will see that as a scien- 
tific body, its duty is to encourage a 
scientific method of work; and if it ap- 
peals to government at all, let it be to 
urge it, for the honor of our country, to 
join in the concert of both hemispheres 
for the siege of the Polar citadel. We 
have already pointed out on several occa- 
sions the vast gains to science that might 
be expected from the work of a series of 
Polar observatories established on the 
plans so ably sketched by Lieut. Wey- 
precht. As Dr. Neumayer said in the 
address alluded to, men of science do not 
demand practical or so-called utilitarian 
reasons before giving their adhesion to 
any new work; it is enough if it can be 








shown that such work will conduce to the 
advancement of knowledge. And that 
Weyprecht’s scheme of Polar observato- 
ries, of which so many governments ap- 
prove, will lead to vast additions being 
made to scientific knowledge, no man of 
science needs tobe told. In meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, biology, geology, 
and glacial physics, the gains would be 
immense; and the history of science has 
taught us over and over again that the 
surest path to practical and beneficent 
results is through the gate of pure scien- 
tific research. Every day is the science 
of meteorology becoming more and more 
important; but until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with the meteorology of the 
Arctic regions, that most practical of 
sciences is deprived of whatis perhaps its 
most important factor, But one element 
of the international scheme is that of 
Polar exploration, conducted, however, 
on scientific method, and along lines 
indicated by a scientific bsewialies of 
Arctic condiflate such as can only be 
obtained by permanent observing sta- 
tions. What success is likely to result 
from Arctic work carried out on such 
a method was triumphantly shown by 
Baron Nordenskjéld hea he sailed along 
the North-East passage in the “ Vega.” 
Why then should not England set up a 
station on Franz-Josef Land, and another 
say On some part of the American coast? 
Let the station be provided with the 
means of carrying out exploration in 
whatever direction and by whatever 
means the results of continued observa- 
tion may indicate——as far as the Pole 
itself, if need be, Unless we are blind to 
the teachings of science and the lessons 
of our last expensive expedition, it is clear 
that this is the only sure method of 
reaching the Pole, if it be thought abso- 
lutely necessary for the credit of England 
that she should be the first to get at a 
point which it will take considerable 
trouble to spot. If our government be 
well advised, we are sure they will never 
give the public funds either for any great 
national expedition modelled on the lines 
of the past, nor to any private chimera 
got up for the glory of one man and the 
gratification of balloonists. We do not 
see how, without national discredit, En- 
viand can keep aloof from an interna- 
tional scheme, the scientific and practical 
results of which will be of world-wide 
importance; and it is the duty of the 
Geographical Society to lend all the 
weight of its influence to induce the En- 
glish government to take up its share in 
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the new and only effectual method of 
Polar exploration, 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
MY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA, 


CHAPTER III, 


AN “AT-HOME” DAY IN JAMAICA. — MISS 
MARTIN, — NEW - CASTLE ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, 


Tue house is of wood, white, with 
yreen venetians, and wide veranda, the 
Blinds of which are half drawn. In front 
stretches a close-shaven tennis-ground, 
which a powerful young negro is rolling. 
To the right of the house springs up a 
magnificent specimen of the Norfolk 
Island pine. There are, | was told after- 
wards, only two or three in the island. 
Broad gravel walks run all round the 
house, bordered with tubs containing dif- 
ferent sorts of lilies—among which the 
magnificent eucharist lily is conspicuous 
— aloes, some splendid double. gerani- 
ums, and a great variety of plants with 
leaves specked, some with white and some 
with red spots, whose botanical names I 
know not. A shout of “ Papa, papa!” 
and a sturdy boy of four years or there- 
abouts breaks away from his nurse, and 
| flies to meet us; while ‘Mrs. Edgeware 
appears on the veranda with a younger 
‘cht clinging to her skirts. Marriage 
| has made little change in Mrs. Edgeware. 
With her slight figure and neat white 
dress, a wide straw hat shading ihe pi- 
quant features and laughing brown eyes, 
it requires an effort to realize the fact 
that ih is not the Elsie Graham of five 
years ago, but a staid matron with two 
children, Dismounting from our ponies, 
which walk off by themselves to their 
stable, I am warmly greeted by my host- 
ess, and despatched off to my room, with 
the announcement that breakfast will be 
ready in half an hour. Except small 
strips beside the beds, there is not a scrap 
of carpet in the house, and the polished 
pine floors look deliciously cool, 

Presently we are sented at breakfast in 
a pretty room, painted pale green, com- 
municating by folding-doors with the 
drawing-room, All the windows and 
doors are wide open, and we breakfast in 
a thorough draught that would give many 
a Londoner fits. There are spiendid 
roses everywhere — pink, yellow, and 
crimson, They nestle among the silver 
| and glass on the breakfast table, and posi- 
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tively swarm in the drawing-room, Break- 
fast over, we adjourn to ee veranda, and 
lighting our cigars, listen lazily, while 
Mrs, Edgeware tells us her plans. 

“Today is our at-home day,” she 
began; “so you'll see all the people 
about, if it doesn't rain. The judge and 
the dean are sure to come. You can see 
the judge's house from here;" pointing 
to a pretty cottage on a neighboring hill. 
* Then we'll have the New-Castle people. 
The colonel and his wife are coming to 
lunch.” 

“ What about to-morrow?” asked Char- 
ley. He had his first-born on his knee, 
and was busily engaged in puffing cigar 


smoke at him; a proceeding strongly re- | 


sented by the boy. “Don’t the New- 
Castle theatricals come off to-morrow?” 

“ Now, do let the boy alone,” said Mrs. 
Edgeware, rising and rescuing the child, 
who immediately made a dash at a big 
butterfly that flew by. “ Yes,” she went 
on; “they do; and I’m afraid we must 
have an carly dinner, I hope you don’t 
mind, Mr. O-———-?" 

* Certainly not,” I replied with unction, 


though I cannot say that I am partial to | 


that ghastly meal. 

“You see, it’s an hour's ride,” she con- 
tinued; “and it’s dark at six. And we 
really must, Charley ’—turning to the 
major — “get over the bad part of the 
road before dark.” 

“All right,” replied Charley. “ By the 
way, Jack, we must stay there all night.” 

“All night!” I cried in surprise. 

“There's no moon,” said the major; 
“and no pony on earth could come down 
in the dark; so the supper is to be at 
twelve, and we've to dance the daylight 
in. I must go to Kingston to-morrow, 
yartly on business, and partly to see the 
King girls, who are coming to stay with 
us. We'll have early dinner or late lunch 
about half past three, and start a little 
before five.’ 

And so the discussion went on; and it 
was settled who was to have the blue 


room and who the brown, and where the | 


two officers from Up-Park Camp were to 
be put up, and which young lady was to 


ride the kicking pony, and how the dean's | 


mule Belinda was to be borrowed for 
Miss Bella Moore, who was nervous; 
while I sat in my rocking-chair, idly 


watching the John-crows (a species of | 
vulture, which act as scavengers) circling | 


overhead, and the a little lizards run- 
ning up and down the pillars of the 


veranda, Right opposite the doorsteps, 
which are bordered by flower-pots on 


each side, is a magnificent akee-tree, with 
drooping clusters, slowly reddening. Lis- 
ten to that faint whirring. A tiny hum- 
ming bird, its plumage flashing in the 
sun, balances itself opposite that hybiscus 
blossom, plunges its sharp beak inside 
the flower, and then, flashing across the 
steps, repeats the operation on a flower 
close by my feet. The whole space to 
the left of the steps is filled by a splendid 
poynsetsia-tree. Half its leaves are the 
most brilliant crimson; half, green. By 
Christmas, all the green will have van- 
ished, and it will be one glowing mass of 
crimson; then the crimson will go in its 
| turn, and by July the tree will be all green 
again. A high border of lemon-grass 
surrounds the close-shaven lawn; and one 
lor two mango-trees, dotted about, con 
‘tribute the welcome shade. A range of 
offices to the left of the house is covered 
with the gorgeous, reddish-orange clusters 
of the Bigonia venusta, \t is my first 
taste of the tropics, and I enjoy it thor- 
oughly. The heat is tempered by a light 
sea-breeze, which comes stealing up over 
the hilltops, and stirs the long, fleecy 
coat of Mrs. Edgeware'’s white poodle, 
| Floss, lying sleeping at her feet. In front, 
I can see St. Mark's Church, with its 
| pale yellow walls and green venetians, 
standing out in bold relief against the 
dark-green background of mountain. To 
my left, I can look away over the spurs of 
| the hills upon Kingston and the shipping 
in the harbor; still farther out, upon 
| Port-Royal and the west shore of the bay. 

* What a delicious climate!” | exclaim 
| half involuntarily. 
| “It will be better after the rains,” re- 
| plied Mrs, Edgeware —“ not sohot. But 
| here they come,” she said, gathering up 
| her work, and pointing out to me a row of 
| white helmets defiling by the church gate. 
'“] declare, Charley, there are five of 
| them!” 
| “All right,” said the major, touching a 
| small spring-bell beside him. 

The Diae < butler appeared. 

“There are cight for lunch instead of 
five, Chance;” and that functionary dis- 
appeared, The arrangements in all Jamai- 
can houses are of a wonderfully elastic 
| nature. 

“Whom have they with them, I won- 
der?” said the major. 

“ Whoo-op!” from the hill. 

“I know one of them, at all events,” 
said Mrs. Edgeware, laughing - “ that's 
young Mr. Leslie.” 
| “Ay,” said the major, “he's always 
hollering. Come on, Jack, and meet 
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them. Best take that white umbrella; | 
sun's a bit strong for strangers.” 

And we saunter out just in time to meet 
the cavalcade at the gate. Colonel S 
leads the way on a powerful bay horse, 
which looks as if —as is indeed the case 
——he would be more at home over a grass 
country. Mrs. S—— is mounted on a 
beautiful white barb. The other three 
are riding wiry mountain ponies, Tweed 
breeches and gaiters, or blucher boots, 
are worn by the men. The ladies are in| 
ordinary morning-dress, the skirt of the 
dress being pinned up all round, and the | 
skirt of a riding-habit slipped over it. | 
When they dismount, the habit-skirt is 
let fall, the dress underneath unpinned | 
and shaken out, and the toilet is com- 
plete. The colonel, an old Crimea man, | 
and his wife, are Irish. So, too, is the 
dapper subaltern with them. The other | 
two are a planter and his wife, a pretty, 
fair-haired English girl. Everybody is | 
introduced to everybody; and presently 
we are seated at lunch, for which the 
mountain air has given us a famous appe- 
tite. 

Lunch over, visitors begin to drop in. 
I am introduced to various notabilities, 
judges, generals, archdeacons. Being a 
stranger, | am made much of, and receive 
half-a-dozen invitations to various parts of 
the island. As the day grows cooler, we 
adjourn to the lawn-tennis ground; and 
though I rather fancy myself at that game, 
I find I have to do all | know to play up 
to the game of my partner, Miss Martin, a | 
pretty, dark-eyed Creole, 

“Of course you're coming up to New- 
Castle to-morrow?” she remarks, as we 
are refreshing ourselves with some claret: | 
cup after winning our rubber. 

“Certainly,” | answer; “ the major is 
going to lend me a pony 

“ We're all going,” she went on; “ papa, 
my two sisters there ’’— nodding towards | 
two young ladies in white dresses trimmed 
with red —“and myself. It will be great | 
fun. We live over at the north side, you 
know, and have only got a loan of Mount 
Topaz, where we're staying now. At} 





home, we never have a dance, and here | 


we've had two already; and there are 
three coming on — the one to-morrow, the 
rovernor’s ball, and the Up-Park Camp | 
Sines. You must come over to our side 
of the island, and pay us a visit. Papa| 
would be delighted to see you; and we'll 
have a paper-chase. Of course you can 
ride?” 


“ A little,” I murmured modestly, won- | ter-twitter. 


dering vaguely what connection there 


| tically. 


| mistress approached. 


lon the veranda, finishing my cigar, 
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could be between a paper-chase and rid- 
ing. “But isn’t running rather warm 
work in this climate?” 

“Running!” exclaimed my young 
friend, opening her brown eyes wide. 
“* Surely, you don’t suppose we run! No, 
no—-we ride, Last paper-chase, we had 
fences, and a ditch eight feet wide. Rita 
and I tumbled into it together. Luckily, 
she wasn't hurt.” 

* Luckily, vow weren't,” I interposed. 

“Oh, nothing ever hurts me,” she re- 
plied carelessly. “ By the way, you never 
saw Rita?” 

“ Never.” 

“Oh, I must shew her to you thene 
She is such a dear!" she cried enthusias- 
* Come on;” and she led the way 
across the tennis-ground to where the 


| horses were hitched up near the entrance- 


gate. “Here is Rita,” she said, pointing 
out a very beautiful dark chestnut mare, 
that raised her head and whinnied as her 
“Her father and 
her grandfather won the Derby.” she con- 
tinued solemnly. 

It was a pretty sight to see the slight, 
dark-haired girl pressing her fair cheek 
caressingly against the glossy crest of her 
favorite. 

* If you come to Mount Auburn, I'll let 
you ride her.” 

1 expressed my gratitude; and we 
strolled back to the tennis-ground, where 
the party was about breaking up. Some 
of them had considerable distances to go, 
and in these latitudes it gets dark in 
few minutes after the sun sets. Soadieux 
were exchanged, habit-skirts donned, 
| girths tightened; and in a few minutes 
the procession was winding its way up the 
hill; Miss Martin, as I settled her habit, 
| desiring me to be particularly carectul not 
lto be late for the second fast dance at 


| New-Castle, which she had promised me. 


The sun was now sinking fast behind 
the opposite hill, crowned with the judge's 
ome and flooding all the horizon with a 
| glare of golden light. But the glare was 
/not for long. Even as we looked, the 
| bright tints paled, faded, and died out. 
Almost as iP a curtain had been drawn 
across, darkness fell on the scene, | 
\don’t know whether others have experi- 
| enced the feeling, but to me, as I lounged 
there 
seemed something inexpre ssibly sadden- 
| ing in this sudden death of the day. But 


| with the darkness burst forth a charm of 


linnumerable insects. Tweet-tweet, twit- 
Then the crescent moon, low 
in the south, sank behind the shoulder of 
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the judye’s hill in a flood of pale-green 
light, which threw out in bold relief the 
black mass of the mountain and every 
tree and shrubon its summit. Presently, 
this light also died away, and the stars 
shone out like points of steel. A low 
muttering of thunder, and wave after 
wave of lightning, varying in shade from 
bluish-green to orange, flooded the west- 
ern horizon, It was inexpressibly beau- 
tiful; and I left it unwillingly, when sum- 
moned to dinner, Clear turtle soup, 
mountain mullet, and most excellent small 
mutton, formed the main features of the 
repast, which was washed down with 
champagne, produced by the major in my 
honor, Cigars and coffee on the veranda, 
where I fell asleep, and dreamed that | 
was cruising in the bay with Peter Sim- 
ple and Midshipman Easy, when I fell 
overboard, and was on the point of being 
swallowed by Port-Royal Tom, when Miss 
Martin, in a cocked hat and naval uni 
form, fished me out with a boat-hook. I 
woke up with a start, to find Charley 
shaking me by the collar. 

“ Wake up, old man!" he said; “ you're 
about done, and it’s not quite safe sleep- 
ing in the night air.” 

So, apologizing for my rudeness, I said 

ood-night; and was soon ensconced be- 
hind the mosquito curtains, rejoicing at 
finding myself in a decent bed once more. 

Half past six A.m., and I am awakened 
by a rattle of pony's hoofs, and a tapping 
at my window with the end of a hunting: 
crop. It is the major, fresh, trim, and 
clean-shaved, on his favorite pony Con- 
rad. “I'm off,” he said; “have to go 
and look after one of the dams on the 
Hope River first, and then to do chaperon 
to the two Miss Kings up here, But 
Elsie will take care of you. She is going 
to dress at New-Castle at Colonel S Ss, 
and is sending on her things; so, if you 
like, you can send on your dress-clothes ; 
Chance will look after them for you.” 
And he cantered off. 

Then Chance, the black butler, brought 
me in coffee and thin bread and butter ; 
and I dressed, and strolled out. Taking 
the road to the right, I walked up the hill 
to St. Mark’s Church, a neat, unpretend- 
ing wooden structure, with drab walls and 
green venetians, and one or two pretty 
memorial windows of stained glass. The 
path up to the church was bordered with 
neatly kept flower-beds, edged with the 

raceful lace-plant. Beyond these were 
fines of graves. Three graceful white 
stone crosses were conspicuous objects. 
Two marked the last resting-places of the 
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wife and daughter of a former tenant of 
Craigton; the third, that of a major of 
artillery. All three had fallen victims to 
yellow fever, which, in the year '77, had 
visited almost every house in the Port- 
Royal hills. (It may interest intending 
visitors to Jamaica to state that yellow 
fever never originates in the hills. I was 
informed by a physician of large experi- 
ence in Jamaica, that in the year above 
referred to, the disease was brought into 
the hills by a gentleman who came up 
actually suffering from it. In every sub- 
sequent case that occurred, each link in 
the chain of contagion was clearly proved.) 

The different views from this point 
were magnificent. Looking south, the 
eye can range over Kingston out to the 
Palisades and Port-Royal. Away west- 
ward stretches a huge plain, > Bovina 
which runs a faint line, the railway to 
Spanishtown, the former capital. In the 
valley about a thousand feet below me, as 
I look northward, lies the little hamlet of 
Middleton. A certain duke has a large 
coffee property stretching up the slopes 
on the opposite side of the valley, and 
the works are in Middleton. Looking 
straight across the valley, I see the white 
huts of New-Castle running down a huge 
spur that on the west of Catherine's Peak 
juts down southward. You can also trace 
the road to New-Castle zigzagging up the 
rugged sides of the spur. 

The sun was now getting strong, so I 
strolled back to breakfast and a long gos: 
sip about all our acquaintances of the 
old times — who was dead, who married, 
and who ruined, Then my fair cousin 

ave me an account of their mode of life 
in Jamaica, during the recital of which 
she was oddly interrupted at times. A 
knock at the door. “Come in;” and en- 
ter the cook, a stout young negro of two 
or three and twenty. He carries a wooden 
tray containing eggs, a couple of pine- 
apples, and a quantity of limes. 

“Want a heighteen-pence for hegg, a 
shillin’ for pine, and a truppence for lime, 
| missis,” he says; and Mrs, Edgeware 
| gives him the money. Presently he reap- 
| pears : “ Two pair fowl, missis, tree-an’- 
_sixpence heach.” (I may remark that the 
| negroes are the veriest Cockneys in the 
matter of their 4’s.) Eggs, fowl, vegeta- 
i bles, fruit, etc., are brought to the door 
by the country people for sale, as in coun- 
|try parts at home. All purchases are 
made by the cook, the mistress never 
appearing. 

A lithe, active young negress now 
makes her appearance before the veranda, 
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and ducks two separate salutations: 
“ Marnin’, mass’r; marnin’, missis.” This 
is the market-woman who fetches supplies 
from Kingston, A latge, bright-coiored 
handkerchief is twisted, turban-fashion, 
round her head. Her feet are bare; and 
she wears a red coral necklace, and a 
light cotton dress with a long, sweeping 
train. The work done by these women 
is something extraordinary. “She will 
start,”” Mrs. Edgeware told me afterwards, 
“between four and five in the morning, 
and reach Kingston about eight. Then 
she will leave any letters, or do any com: 
missions that Charley or I may have, and 
then do the marketing, and be back here 
before four o'clock. ‘To-morrow, she will 
bring up two small joints of meat of about 
fourteen pounds, a dozen pounds of rice, 
some fish, vegetables, and a couple of 
tins of preserved butter, She will carry 
all in a tray on her head; and for this she 
gets — eighteen-pence.” 

It takes a quick pony forty-five minutes 
to walk from Craigton to the foot of the 
hill; from thence to Kingston is at least 
eight miles. These facts will enable our 
readers to form an idea of the amount of 
work done by a Jamaica negress for eigh- 
teen-pence ! 

The day wears on; and about four in 
the afternoon, Charley makes his appear- 
ance chaperoning the Misses King, who 
are the daughters of a planter on the 
north side. Miss King is tall and slight ; 
the younger, Miss Florence King, has 
curly hair and laughing blue eyes. She 
flirts audaciously with the major; and 
laughs gleefully when Elsie, with mock 
zravity, remonstrates with her thereat. 
Like most Creole girls, they both ride to 
perfection, and are wild with excitement 
about the coming dance. Then the 
colonel and one of the officers of the First 
West turn up, and we sit down unceremo- 
niously to dinner. After dinner, when we 
are preparing to start, Charley makes his 
appearance in dress-clothes., 

* Hullo, Charley!” I cry; “some one 
has been playing youa trick.” 
of his dress-coat are pinned up; and the 
effect is exceedingly absurd. I look 
round for sympathy; but no one laughs. 
“ Lock at your coat-tails, man!” I exclaim, 
astonished at the profound gravity which 
prevails. I am pulverized by being told 
that this is the correct thing in the hills. 
When going out to dinner, you must ride, 


Both tails | 
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As we sally out at the gate, our party (of 
seven) is reinforced by the dean and his 
wife and two more young ladies. The 
dean has a large district, and does his 
work as conscientiously and thoroughly as 
any man living, though he believes, as do 
most sensible men, that mankind are all 
the better fora little innocent amusement. 
He has been hard at work all day, and is 
quite prepared now to enjoy the clear 
mountain air, to laugh at Captain P——’s 
representation of Citizen Sang-froid in 
the forthcoming theatricals, and even to 
look on a little at the dance that is to 
follow. The two young ladies are daugh- 
ters of a leading fone official, who lives 
in the plains, and doesn't like to face the 
hill-roads. We form quite a cavalcade as 
we wind down the steep road that leads to 
Middleton. One drawback to these 
mountain roads is that, being obliged to 
proceed in single file, conversation is dif- 
ficult. 

Native girls, with loads of various kinds 
on their heads, pass us, dropping curt- 
sies as they pass. Little woolly urchins, 
some black as jet, some of a beautiful rich 
bronze, perch themselves on the banks of 
the road. “ Marnin’, judge; marnin’, 
major; marnin’, dean!” they scream out, 
always winding up with “ Beg quattie ;’ 
meaning thereby the quarter, a small sil- 
ver coin, value three-halfpence. 

Darkness falls rapidly after we have 
passed Middleton and are ascending the 
slopes beyond, The road, scarped out of 
the side of the mountain, is in many places 
in deep shadow, and a false step might 
precipitate horse and rider hundreds of 
feet down to the Hope River below. A 
halt is called, and the black grooms 
three of them—who accompany us on 
foot, light large stable-lanterns. The 
party breaks up into three divisions, and 
each division headed bya light-bearer, we 
start again. The whole thing has a 
strangely weird effect, the lanterns flash- 
ing among the trees, now behind us, now 
before, as we wind up the zigzags, and 
lighting up, now a girl’s lithe form, now 
a negro’s woolly head, and now throwing 
into bold relief the stalwart form and sol- 
dierly features of the major, who, with a 
huge brier-root pipe between his teeth, 
leads the way. Overhead a star or two 
peep out; and far below, unseen in the 
darkness, the Hope River foams and 
fumes. We are nearing our journey’s end 





and equally of course you must pin up 
your coat-tails, to 
soiled by the pony’s flanks. We live and 
learn, think 1, as I mount my pony. 


now. A rattle of arms and a hoarse cry 


prevent their being} of “Who goes there?” ring out in the 


darkness. “A friend,” in Charley’s clear 
| voice; and the lanterns flash on the red- 
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coated sentry as he stands at attention on 
recognizing the major. A few minutes 
more and we are in front of the mess- 
room, being cordially welcomed by our 
allant hosts. Dressing-rooms for the 
adies have been improvized, and the 
soothing cup is awaiting them, while red- 
jacketed warriors press sherry, and brandy 
and soda, on the ruder sex; nor is what 
Mr. Richard Swiveller called “a modest 
quencher” at all unwelcome, for the 
northerly breeze is keen enough. 

A stage, with tastefully painted scenery, 
has been erected at one end of the mess- 
room; and we are soon all seated, and 
thoroughly enjoying Captain P——’s ex- 
cellent acting of Citizen Sang-froid in 
“ Delicate Ground.” The farce of “ Two 
Gay Deceivers” follows; and then we 
adjourn to supper, a capital one too, in 
the billiard-room; while a fatigue-party 
clears away the seats and eg the 
messroom for the dance. Not being 
much of a dancing man, I lit a cigar ond 
strolled outside. The fun was waxing 
fast and furious now. As faster anc 
faster sped the dancers across the lighted 
windows of the messroom, it was curious 
to watch that little central spot of light 
and mirth and gaiety in the midst of the 
huge hills, whose blurred masses towered 
around. Now “John Peel” rings out. 
Faster across the windows flit the danc- 
ers, and I can hear the fresh young voices 
carolling the chorus of that famous hunt- 
ing-song. Now it is over, and the veran- 


da is thronged with breathless damsels | 


attended by perspiring cavaliers. 

Again the music strikes up, but this 
time it is a waltz; and a vision of past 
seasons, of their dead hopes and buried 
loves, rises before me as Strauss’s waltz, 
with its long, dreamy, sensuous swell, 
floats out to die on the soft, still night. 
At last even Creole endurance begins to 
find out that it has its limits. The stars 
were now fading out, and a gray light was 
stealing up behind Catherine’s Peak, It 
was nearly five A.M. Ponies were or- 
dered ; and soon the inclosure in front of 
the mess was crowded with those hardy 
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off on their cavaliers’ arms to the colonel’s 
quarters, where Mrs, S—— has tea await- 
ing them. 

eanwhile, we men adjourn to the sup- 
per-room for a stirrup-cup. “ Lots of 
time yet,” cries a perspiring subaltern, 
= me by the arm and hurrying 
me to the table. “Ladies won't be ready 
this half-hour. What is to be? 
pagne-cup? B.and S$? All right. 
waiter——two B. and S's.” 
corks. 

“Now then!” shouts the regimental 
major from the top of the table. “ Where's 
the Brum? We want, ‘ Drink, Puppy, 
Drink.’” 

“Why it is called ‘the Brum,’ I know 
not; but at the major’s command a hand- 
some, fair-faced English lad responds, 
“All right, sir; here goes;" anJ pres- 
ently the rafters are ringing with the 
chorus of poor Whyte Melville's last hunt- 
_ oo 

Everything, even a dance in the Jamaica 
hills, must end some time. The ladies 
come trooping down, and we are in the 
saddle again, winding down the hillside. 
Harking back with our eyes, we can see 
the lights of the messroom away above; 
and can hear “ Drink, Puppy, Drink ” be- 
ing chanted with renewed vigor. We are 
too ony to talk much, Miss Martin 
only faintly reproaches me for my not hav- 
ing come for the second fast dance. It is 
a quarter to eight A.M. as we turn into 
the gate of Craigton; and in a few min- 
was] am in the land of dreams. 


Cham- 
Mess- 
Pop go the 


From Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip. 
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In the whole range of British ornithol- 
ogy there is no grander or more interest- 
ing bird than the common heron (Ardea 
cinerea) At the extreme verge of the 
shore when the tide has ebbed, he stands, 
his tall, gaunt, erect figure relieved con- 


spicuously against the clear background 
of sea. On the margin of extensive plots 


little animals and their black grooms.|of slimy ooze where the grass-wrack 


The major, sternly disregarding all peti- 
tions for “ just one more turn,” was busy 
packing off his charges under his wife's 
wing to the ladies’ dressing room. The 
last panting couple have —— from 
sheer want of breath, and at half past five 
A.M. “God Save the Queen” is played. 
* Socharming!” “ Swch a nice dance!” 
“So good of you to get it up!” I hear 
murmured on all sides, as the girls scurry 





grows, near ee where the active and 
pugnacious shore-crab lurks, where the 
whelk and mussel abound, away at a 
secure precautionary distance from the 
haunts of man, there he may be observed. 
Motionless and silent for the most part is 
his aspect. Sometimes balanced securely 
on one leg, with his long, snake-like noah 
shrunken down to his breast, he stands 
crouched and lowly, upon some outlying 
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ledge of sand, his ashy-blue plumage 
gleaming in the sun. Again, with neck 
and limbs outstretched to their utmost 
limit, and in a curious, contemplative atti- 
tude, motionless as a statue, he stands 
over some slimy pool where some moving 
crab or other edible morsel has'aroused 
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and uttering a loud, harsh cry, he wings 
his way to some more removed ground, 
some neighboring pasture, some inland 
loch or quiet sea-haven, or some more 
lonely, deserted wood, where, perched on 
a tall tree, he may placidly await until the 
waters shall have receded once again 





his expectations with the prospect of 
something tasty. The cold, piercing sea- 
wind blows over his arched form, but, 
save the long crest, ruffles not a feather 
of his plumage; or mayhap the rain pours 
lavishly, yet it occasions no dripping dis- 
comfort to him. Strong light appears to 
act as a sedative upon the heron’s native 
activity. Occasionally, indeed, in the day- 
time he may be observed to fly with a 
heavy, lumbering wing from place to 
place; but, generally speaking, his occu- 
pation is simply to stand at ease upon 
the verge of the sea near low-water mark 
in arelaxed, drowsy attitude. Sometimes 
he wanders about listlessly, sometimes, 
attracted by some distant object, with his 
gaze riveted thereon, he stands contem- | 
plating it for several minutes. It is his | 
period of rest and relaxation. Neverthe- | 
less, the tide in its everlasting flow comes | 
pouringin. He is loth to move from his | 
position, though the waters, still surging 
higher and higher, entirely surround him, 
and bathe his legs even up to his body. 
At length his time has come, the tide has 
advanced sufficiently far. He arouses 
himself, and culminating an effort, spread- 
ing his broad, arched sail-vans with a flap, 





| 
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|} tiable voracit 


from his seaside haunts. The beauty 
and grace of his wing-ascent has often 
been noticed with admiration. Ina series 
of expanded concentric circles he carves 
out his track through the liquid ether, 
most frequently silent, but occasionally 
uttering a harsh cry, and presenting to 
the astonished spectator below the ap- 
pearance of an arrowy line carrying some 
wide and solid substance in the middle. 
During the night-time, however, his sloth 
evaporates, and his activity being aroused, 
his conduct is remarkable. By the clear 
light of the moon, he searches with eye- 
piercing acuteness for crabs, fish, frogs, 
rats, etc., and devours them with an insa- 
y and a rapid and vigorous 


digestion. His.zest for food seems, how- 


ever, to be periodical. Occasionally, when 
along course of dark nights occurs, he 
becomes thin and lean; but when the 
moon is propitious, he consumes vast 
quantities of victuals, thereby inducing a 
plumpness and fatness of body. 


The 
flesh when young tastes, it is said, like 
hare; but more frequently it is foul, 
tough, and fishy. We have had no per- 
sonal experience of the flavor of cooked 
heron. 





AN IrIsH Octopus. — We sometimes read | 


of gigantic octopuses being caught in such 
remote places as north-western America or 


south Australia, but the general idea of a} 
British octopus is gathered from the horrible 


but harmless little bunch of fleshy tentacles, 
with the bulbous head, which gracefully glides 
through the waters of the Brighton Aquarium 
and flops down uncouthly on the artificial 
rocks. Nevertheless, there are giant octo- 
puses in our seas, as readers of Victor Hugo’s 
thrilling romance, “Zes Travailleurs de la 


nished by the Rev. R. I. Gabbett. Its tenta- 
cles, of which there were eight, had been 
| partially broken. Each of them was as thick 
as a man’s upper arm, and studded underneath 
throughout the whole length with a double 
row of rounded suckers. The length of the 
arms was from twelve to fifteen feet, so that 
from the extremity of one arm to that of its 
| opposite was a span of thirty feet. The length 
of the animal’s trunk from end to end was at 
| least twenty feet. The head was about three 
| feet long, but very narrow; and its hideous 


| 





Mer,” have learned to their groundless horror, eyes were like the inner surface of a breakfast 
Seldom, indeed, are these revolting monsters | plate ; while its repulsive mouth, shaped like a 
ever seen, but that they undoubtedly exist at | parrot’s beak, was as large and baggy as the 
certain depths was proved by the enormous joined hands of a man with fingers outstretched. 
specimen cast up by the sea on the Duggerna | The horrid thing weighed nearly a quarter of 
Reef at Kilkee, County Clare, during the last | a ton, and to complete its manifold attractions 
great storm on October 7. An accurate de-| was decked in the livery of a turbot’s under- 
scription of the strange jetsam has been fur- side. Globe. 








